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God planned a genius, whose transcendent art 

Should capture joy from hill and dale and flowers, 
From singing birds and humming bees in bowers, 
—Such joy in Nature, that his glowing heart 

Might conjure forth a mimic world and rare 

To match the dream of the creation fair. 

And from the mind of such a man should flow 
Thought that would stir men’s souls for weal and woe. 
“And here,” God said, “shall be my chosen land, 

By Warwick meadows graced with oak trees tall, 
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ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


1. The Universal Fatherhood of God. 
2. The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of His 
Son, Jesus Christ. 


3. The trustworthiness of the Bibles as containing 
a revelation from God. of 
4. The certainty of just retribution for sin. 


5. The final harmony of all souls with God. 


Neither this nor any other precise form of words is required as a condition of fellowship, provided the above principles be professed. 


Editorial 


LET US GO TO WASHINGTON 


E are ready for the laying of the corner-stone in 
Washington. The Board of Trustees of the 
Universalist General Convention, other general 

officers, former pastors of the church, visitors, of whom 
there are many in Washington at this season of the year, 
will be present. The Washington people will turn out 
in large numbers. The exercises will be held Sunday 
afternoon, April 28. The Board of Trustees will hold 
sessions Monday and Tuesday, the 29th and 30th. 
The Optimist Club of the church has changed the 
date of its annual dinner to enable it to have the mem- 
bers of the Board as guests of honor. It will be a 
gala occasion. 

A lovelier c'ty than Wash'ngton in the spring- 
time can not be found anywhere. The new church 
will be one of the ornaments of the New Washington. 
It will be a place of pilgrimage for years to come. 
Best of all, it will be a center out from which will 
spread a faith which enables men to see meaning in 
the beauty of our Capital City, Divine purpose in our 
struggles and achievements, and hope for the future. 

Let our people go to Washington for this great 
service. Let them cheer on the Board in their labors. 
Let them find in Washington new courage for work in 
all parts of our fellowship. 

* * 


OFFICES FOR RELIEF WORKERS 
N interesting banquet held in Washington about 
the time of the inauguration of Mr. Hoover 
brought together six hundred and fifty men 
who served under the President in the Commission 
for Relief in Belgium or in the American Food Ad- 
ministration. Two things were made plain at this 
banquet: One was that the men who served under 
Hooyer are devotedly attached to him and the other 
was that they have nothing to ask of Mr. Hoover for 
themselves and do not propose to be used to introduce 
other people to him. They love Hoover, they realize 
that he has taken over the biggest job of his life, they 
are pulling for him to succeed gloriously, and they 
do not propose to add to the pressure on him or em- 
barrass him by “sticking around.” 

Two of the men closely associated with Mr. 
Hoover in his war work or post-war work already 
have been called to high office—Ray Lyman Wilbur 
to be Secretary of the Interior and Lawrence Richey 
personal secretary to the President. Perhaps others 


will be enlisted. Mr. Hoover knows the mettle of 
the men who worked for him. But the attitude of 
the group is right and fine. It is the attitude of friend 
for friend. How often men have to say when begged to 
intercede with this high official or that, “I can not 
do it, I know him too well,” or, “Because I know 
he would want to do it for me, I must not embarrass 
him.” 

What the men at the Washington banquet said 
repeatedly was that they had supported Hoover 
because he represented an ideal. It is a noble atti- 
tude. The best thing about it is that it is true. 

* * 
FOCH 

WO of the times that we saw Marshal Foch come 
vividly to mind. On the first occasion he came 
to a plain little hotel in Paris where we were 
staying, to dine with relatives, and he sat at the next 
table—a quiet, elderly French gentleman in civilian 
clothes, whose coming made no special] stir. He was 
decidedly on the shelf at that time in the army. 
Active leadership was in other hands. He was sup- 
posed to be an adviser. That wasin 1917. The other 
time was in the spring of 1918 after the deluge, and 
he had been called to stop the German flood. They 
had broken through at St. Quentin and for a time 
had carried all before them. Dire necessity compelled 
unified control. Foch was put in supreme command 
of all allied and associated armies. We saw him at 
Cassel just back of Ypres, at that time his head- 
quarters, dining with his officers, again at the next 
table, in an old Frenchinn. He had stopped the flood 
of Germans. He was about to start the tide setting 

the other way. 

We had happened to be in Paris that gray af- 
ternoon of the March before (1918) when hourly news 
from the front grew worse and worse, and when an 
American newspaper man excitedly burst into the 
office and exclaimed: ‘‘They’ve called for the old man. 
They are going to make him the boss of the works.” 
In a moment of supreme danger France, England 
and the United States turned to a veteran sixty-five 
years old—past the time when we retire our officers. 
And that veteran taking hold of chaos brought order, 
finding fear he created courage, inheriting defeat he 
bequeathed victory. Now why? He could not make 
a single new battalion in the crisis, although America 
provided troops for the offensive later. He stopped 
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the Germans by inculcating a new spirit and by using 
the force he had in a new way. Pershing went to the 
heart of the, matter in his tribute to Foch: ‘His out- 
standing traits were serenity and confidence in the 
face of adversity. 

His underlying philosophy gave him this con- 
fidence. It was summed up in the sentence: “You are 
never beaten until you think you are beaten.” 

It may be that Foch never wrote the exact sen- 
tence attributed to him at the time of the First Battle 
of the Marne back in 1914, but it is a description of 
what happened and it reflects his spirit: “My right is 
crushed, my left is in retreat, I am attacking with 
my center.” 

The small, grizzled, elderly man with the twink- 
ling eye and the mild face, living in retirement, carrying 
his prayer-book in his hand to early mass, saluting 
with equal kindness the humble and the exalted, makes 
another picture we like to cherish. 

And his last words, so characteristic, will long 
show us a way through our own difficulties and disas- 
ters. ‘“Monsieur le Marechal,” said the doctor, ‘we 
are going to put you back in bed.” And the Marshal 
replied quickly: ‘Bien, allons y.”” ‘All right, let us go 
ahead,” or perhaps a little closer to the French is the 
translation: ‘All right. Let us go to it.” 


* * 


BEAUTY AND UTILITY OF DIFFERENCES 


HE more we see of this good world in which 
we live, the more we realize both its marvelous 
beauty and its utility. Both have their roots 

deep in variety. We are not alike, our cities and states 
are not alike, the countries of the world are not alike. 
Winchester, Mass., with its beautiful little lake, and 
Lenox, among the Berkshire Hills, are not at all like 
Pasadena at the foot of the Sierra Madres, but all 
are beautiful. A forest of pine is quite different from 
a thicket of palmetto, a view over the prairie or desert 
from one at the seashore or among the mountains, 
but all may justly deserve to be characterized as 
sublime. Always there is variation in species. Nature 
creates differences. No single human being is exactly 
like another human being. Because of this well known 
fact some people sneer at movements for church 
union, failing to see that their logic would lead them 
to the position: “Every man by himself.” 

We need to hold steadily in mind that differences 
are a part of the plan of the Creator, that if properly 
used they may be of enormous value in helping us 
to a larger vision of the truth, and that it is folly on 
our part to let them keep us so far apart that we do 
not profit by them. 

There is a great truth in the scripture which says, 
in substance, that except two be agreed they can not 
walk together. As usually interpreted—that two 
can not walk together unless they are in intellectual 
agreement—it is folly. Two can not walk together 
unless in fundamental outlook on life they are alike. 
There is no natural bond between a man who thinks 
that the world is an orange to be sucked and a man 
who thinks it is a place for service. But given a com- 
mon attitude, people of the widest variety of opinion 
can walk together and ought to walk together so as 
to exchange opinions. There is no utterance in the 


~ Joint Statement more profound. and searching than 


its mighty affirmation of the value of differences. 

We can be individualists without being odd. We 
can conserve the distinctive thing that we personally 
can best contribute without turning into cranks or 
bigots. We can offer our bit of truth without the 
assumption that no one else has any truth as valuable. 
And the differences that make life so interesting, 
add so much to the beauty of the world and to our 
comfort, can be conserved in wise co-operative at- 
tempts to fight the evils and to spread the blessings 
of the world. 


* * 


A CHECK FOR OVER TEN THOUSAND 
BOUT the middle of March the Executive 
Secretary received a check of $10,113.73 from 
the estate of Laura F. Woodward of Pontiac, 
Michigan, which comes to the General Convention 
as one of the residuary legatees. But it is not free 
money. It is desigriated to one of the most useful and 
appealing funds held by the denomination—the 
Ministers’ Pension Fund. In addition the General 
Convention received a bequest of $2,000 from Miss 
Woodward for this fund which, after taking out the 
inheritance tax, will be $1,900. So the total amount 
from this generous, far-sighted woman for Ministers’ 
Pensions is $12,018.78. A sister likewise left a be- 
quest to this fund which will be paid later. 

We always have been confident that there was 
plenty of money for ministers’ pensions in our fellow- 
ship. All we need to do is to let it be known. A 
veteran minister who has given his life for others must 
not be allowed to suffer in old age. Here is a definite, 
specific, concrete way of rendering seryice. If in 
doubt about the need our people should have heart 
to heart talks with Dr. Etz. 


* * 


THE PRUNE ORCHARD IN FULL BLOOM 


N the midst of an old prune orchard ona steep 
hillside, with towering mountains lifting their 
heads serenely across the valley, a great expanse 
of heaven arching over one and a wide sunlit plain 
spreading out before, with a bluebird singing in the 
midst of the snowy blossoms of one tree and a linnet 
in another, and the ground carpeted with tiny little 
pink flowers, one can let go and simply trust. There 
is not a corner of the United States where the great 
miracle of springtime is not worked. Boundless life 
surges up, expressing itself in warmth, color, beauty of 
form, new life of many kinds. How far away seem 
the noises of conflict in church and state, market and 
counting-house. How futile the apportioning of 
praise and blame. How worth while every moment of 
bigness, generosity, fairness, unselfishness, faith. 

Not to disparage our modern civilization, our 


modern methods in churches and Wall Street, do we | 
seek the old prune orchard on the steep hillside, but | 


that we may look at them through the white prune 
blossoms and perhaps get a juster estimate of their 
importance. 

Always in institutions organized to deal with 
fundamentals we are forced into states of mind where 
we fume and fuss with superficialities. Always where 
we are set to serve the most momentous realities we 
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find ourselves running away and seeking to gather 
the dead stalks and dried leaves of last year’s harvest 
field. 

The elemental things of springtime and harvest 
tend to draw us back. The over-arching branches of 
the prune trees laden with snowy blossoms do not 
shut out the heavens. They help reveal them. They 
do not keep us from the conflicts of life in which we 
belong. They help us find strength for them. What- 
ever in us shrivels up and dies under the blossoms 
had better die. And the things that stand the 
testing and spring into new life we can safely trust. 

* * 


NEWTON D. BAKER 


HE War Department recently conferred the 
Distinguished Service Medal on Newton D. 
Baker, former Secretary of War, announce- 

ment of which was made some time ago. This medal 
is given for “‘services of inestimable value to his coun- 
try” during the World War. While in office Mr. 
Baker disapproved of the recommendations of a 
board that he be awarded this medal. In time Mr. 
Baker will be recognized as one of our greatest Secre- 
taries of War. The award of this medal shows which 
way the tide is setting. Modest, self-sacrificing, high- 
ly competent, those who know him honor and love 
him. 
* * 
DR. HOWARD A. BRIDGMAN 
(A Contributed Editorial) 

WONDER how many of the readers of the Leader 
knew Dr. Howard A. Bridgman. He died at his 
home in Shirley Center, Mass., on March 16, 

and the funeral was held in the little white church on 
the common there, attended by many friends who had 
gathered from far and near to pay tribute to a re- 
markable personality. He happened to be a Con- 
gregationalist, but I know that he had a warm spot in 
his heart for Universalists, and that he was so true a 
Christian that sectarian boundaries could not restrict 
his interests, his friendship or his service. 

One of the reasons why I am moved to write to 
you about Dr. Bridgman is because Christianity was 
for him a ‘“‘way of life,” as Universalists and Con- 
gregationalists have agreed in our splendid historic 
“Joint Statement.”’ He liked that statement. 

Howard Allen Bridgman was a native of North- 
ampton, Mass., and his father, the late Sidney Bridg- 
man, was the fine, cultured proprietor of the famous 
Bridgman Book Store in Northampton. Howard 
was graduated from Amherst College in the class of 
1883, and studied theology in Hartford and Yale. 
Although he received ministerial degrees, was or- 
dained in the Congregational ministry and was a 
popular preacher all the rest of his life, his real career 
was in religious journalism. 

Dr. Bridgman was on the editorial staff of the 
Congregationalist over thirty-four years. During the 
twenty-two years that Dr. Albert E. Dunning was 
editor-in-chief, Dr. Bridgman served as managing 
editor, and had a large part in making the paper. 
Then for ten years and a half, from 1911 to the end of 
1921, he was editor-in-chief. During the latter period 
I worked with him as managing editor. 


Dr. Bridgman’s career was notable. He was a 
great journalist. He had a “nose for news,” and in its 
field he made the Congregationalist a real newspaper. 
He was alert to timely interests, and with special 
articles and special numbers he interested his readers 
in great personalities, important anniversaries, great 
events and great causes. 

Occasionally somebody took a shot at Dr. Bridg- 
man because they thought he “straddled” or lacked 
courage in dealing with certain issues. That was 
because he was so good a journalist that he main- 
tained the open forum spirit and the open forum 
method of dealing with issues upon which men disa- 
gree. He believed that the truth could not suffer 
from light, or free discussion. He encouraged free 
expression of opinion on all sides, and then he did 
take his stand, and, if it was a moral issue, you may 
be sure he took a positive stand, and held it resolutely. 

I recall that among the issues that were thus 
treated were the Negro problem, woman suffrage, the 
rights of labor, national prohibition, dancing, Sunday 
observance, divorce, the second coming of Christ, 
the League of Nations, and war and peace. 

It may be said to his credit that while he had 
vision, moral and social earnestness, and deep convic- 
tions, he respected the opinions of those who differed 
from him, and treated them fairly and kindly. 

Dr. Bridgman had a genius for friendship, and 
counted among his friends a large number of dis- 
tinguished men in this country and abroad. Mean- 
time, a host of more humble folk, including many 
ministers of small churches, considered him their 
friend, tried and true, and came to him with their 
troubles and their problems. His counsel, sympathy 
and help were always ready, and he achieved some 
remarkable results in helping people through personal 
emergencies. 

His heart was in his home, and he delighted in 
children. It was a joy to watch him entertaining 
children and directing their play. 

Dr. Bridgman’s literary work was chiefly for the 
Congregationalist, but a few books from his pen got 
into print. The largest one was “New England in 
the Life of the World,’”’ which tells the wonderful 
story of the outreach of the spirit and the personalities 
of New England in founding states and institutions 
across this continent and in mission work over the 
seas. 

“Real Religion” is another Bridgman book that 
reveals the real Howard Bridgman as well as a book 
could do. It is a little volume of short chapters deal- 
ing with life problems in the plainest, simplest terms. 
Real religion was to him the simple, natural, happy 
way of life. Free from creed and theological dogma, 
overflowing with good will and good cheer, eager in 
the quest for truth, eager to lend a helping hand, 
earnestly trying to make the world better and to lift 
the heavy loads, Howard Bridgman’s religion was 
the way of the good life. He taught it and lived it to 
the end of his days. 

Like the fallen tree upon the hilltop, he leaves a 
“great empty place against the sky.’’ But the in- 
fluence of his life will live on, and on. 

Rolfe Cobleigh, 
Business Manager of the Congregationalist. 
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A Cruise to the Southwest and the Coast 
IV. The Lone Star State 


Johannes 


ae we went to bed on a Thursday night 
we had just left Houston, Texas, a two- 
hour railroad journey from the Sabine 


We eraveleld all night and all the next day in Texas. 
It took us over twenty-four hours to reach the western 
border at El Paso. Now it means more to us to be 
told that the area of Texas is greater than that of 
France and that it is almost a thousand miles across 
the state at the point where we crossed. 

But in this vast area there is a population no 
greater than in the single city of New York. We have 
grown wonderfully as a country, and there is room 
for us to grow still more. 

What little we saw of Texas from a car window 
and at the stations showed us that no one need sneer 
at the huge state because of a small population. Five 
million people can do a lot of work when they are 
Texans. They are in shipping, in oil, in rice, in fig 
packing, in cattle, in lumber, in cotton, in truck 
gardening and in educating a fine lot of boys and 
girls. 

It is an interesting thing to go to Texas, even if 
one goes straight through. It paves the way for a trip 
back to see something of the state. I have more re- 
spect for Judge Barker, and W. H. Rollins, and 
Brother Brooks, and the others, who have been labor- 
ing to leaven this great empire of the Southwest with 
liberal religious ideas. Your true Texan ought to 
take to big notions naturally, because he is used to 
big things and frequently is of considerable stature. 

In the night we passed through the best of the 
wonderful cattle raising area of Texas. We reached 
San Antonio, one of the most interesting cities, at 
2.30 a. m. and I was entirely oblivious of the ““Alamo”’ 
or “Ramona” or any other chapter in Texas history. 
But we had an inspiring and illuminating day in 
Texas just the same. 

When I walked out to the observation end at 
7 a.m. the Sunset Limited in which we were passengers 
had halted at Del Rio, 742 miles west of New Orleans. 
The sun was just coming up over the horizon behind 
us on a morning without clouds. 

The observation end just cleared Main Street, 
and I noticed a sign near by, “Border Grocery Co.” 
“How far is it,’’ I called to a citizen, “to the Mexican 
line?” ‘Three miles,” he replied. ‘Is it quiet?” I 
went on. “Quiet across from here,” he said, “but 
that is about the only place I guess it is quiet. But 
you'll see enough of it. In thirty minutes you'll be 
where you can look over into Mexico and you'll be 
running along parallel to the border all day.” 

It was as he said. While we were at breakfast 
the line followed up the left bank of the Rio Grande, so 
narrow here that one could throw a dollar over whether 
he had the physique of Washington or not. As I 
have frequently remarked, a frontier is one of the 
most thrilling and suggestive of the invisible lines of 
this world. It ought not to be so. 


But it is often 


associated with a single step between bondage and 
freedom, safety and danger, home and a foreign 
strand. Just now, with civil war raging in Mexico, 
there was considerable talk on our train of battles 
near the border and bullets flying across. 

The four hundred and fifty miles of western 
Texas scenery were a revelation to both of us. Grad- 
ually we mounted to a high tableland sparsely covered 
with vegetation, bounded by peaks and ranges having 
picturesque Spanish names. We crossed Devil’s 
River just west of Del Rio, “‘one of the clearest streams 
in the world.” For mile after mile after it enters the 
Rio Grande ‘‘one can see the two rivers in one chan- 
nel, Devil’s River clear as dew, Rio Grande yellow 
with desert mud.”’ 

From a rolling country we passed to a hilly. 
We would travel miles without sign of house or rail- 
way station. High Bridge over the Pecos River 
crossed a canyon at a height of over three hundred 
feet. 

To describe the country takes a knowledge of 
botany, zoology and geology which I do not possess. 
I did know the prickly pear cactus. And it seemed 
as if there were literally millions of yuccas. Some 
of the country was too bare for cattle, and here there 
were sheep, and some of it too bare for sheep and 
here there were goats. A specialist of the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture was on board until late in 
the day, traveling to Alpine, Texas. He was to attend 
a conference on cattle poisoning, several cases having 
developed in that region from loco plant. He told 
us many interesting things about the work of the 
department. I learned that many varieties of lark- 
spur are a serious menace to all kinds of stock. - 

At Sanderson, the power plant was burning. 
We had ten minutes in which to see it. It was a 
hard blow for the little community of 1,700 people. 
Ice, water supply, power, electric light, all came 
from the one place. In this barren country a little 
to the north men have driven wells and found oil. 
They have driven wells here at Sanderson, and: every- 
where else in western Texas, and found water. By 
burning oil and boiling water, man has literally made 
over his living conditions. 

At one point we reached an elevation of over five 
thousand feet, a little higher than the point where 
we crossed the Continental] Divide that night. 

I have enormous enthusiasm for the barren coun- 
try of Western Texas, New Mexico, Arizona and 
California. The soft grays and browns of the morning 
views, the vivid green of the yucca, the great expanse 
of sky, the far flung horizon, made the day in Texas 
a delight. The mountains grew more rugged and pic- 
turesque as the day advanced. 

In the late afternoon I asked the Madame to tell 
me the color of the nearest mountains where the sun 
struck them. She replied, ‘Mainly light brown with 
a pinkish shade.” Then she added, “a brownish 
lavender.” I saw a mountain with a cloud shadow, 
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but there were no clouds, and I saw that the shadow 
was a low greenish growth. Off the other way the 
approach of night was bringing shadows and throwing 
a purple light on the hills. Farther off they were a 
misty gray. As for shape, some were perfect cones— 
“crater shaped”? the Madame said—and some were 
great mountain masses or ranges notched irregularly 
along the sky line. 

About two hours east of El Paso just after pass- 
ing a noble mountain, Sierra Blanca, we descended 
over a thousand feet in a few minutes. The character 
of the country began to change. What I called the 
green prickly pear cactus turned to pink, or purple. 
We saw more birds. Soon we were at Fort Hancock 
and in sight of the Mexican border again. El] Paso 
has an elevation of almost 4,000 feet, but the level 
country east and west of El Paso is irrigated by the 
waters of the Roosevelt Dam and is an oasis in a 
desert. 

I feel greatly indebted to a citizen of Los Angeles 
who sat out on the observation end with me early in 
the day. I had just seen one of the glorious sunrises 
of my life when he joined me. ‘Never coming this 
way again,” he said. “Nothing to see, nothing to do.” 
All day the words kept running through my mind, 
while he tried to find surcease from ennui in a five 
cent magazine which I refrain from advertising. 
“Nothing to see,” and every hour the scenery was 
changing. Off on the sky line here and there were the 
windmills of cattle raisers pumping water and making 
it possible to have homes. Every few miles gangs of 
Mexicans with American foremen were repairing the 
roadbed. Over the rolling hills came a motor road 
bringing tourists, now alongside and then running 
like black dogs along the side of a steep white slope 
miles away. ‘Nothing to see,’ and a meadow lark 
might rise any moment from dead brown grass or 


show his white tail feathers as he settled down on a 
low bush. Marsh hawks were prowling along looking 
for mice—if they were marsh hawks in this arid 
country—little flycatchers were performing at al- 
most every station, making the Madame dig quickly 
into her book of western birds, and large black ravens 
were with us off and on all day. 

There was too much to see. We did not have 
eyes for a millionth part of it. There kept coming to 
my mind the sentence of a prayer: “By the use and 
varied beauty of Thy creation may Thy Holy Spirit 
bring us near to Thee.” 

One of my brothers, who has done military duty 
along the Mexican border, waxes enthusiastic every 
time it is mentioned. He likes the country and 
especially he likes the people. 

Leaving El Paso, sitting out on the observation 
end of the train, I had an interesting conversation 
with a delightful gentleman, formerly a resident of 
Philadelphia, now a citizen of San Francisco. He is 
first cousin of one of the great naturalists of the 
country and has the same name. Discovering that I 
was a Universalist, he remarked, “I am an old- 
fashioned Presbyterian.”” I assumed by this that he 
meant that he was orthodox in theology. He went 
on to say that he thought it all nonsense to insist on 
the dogmas of the virgin birth and the Divinity of 
Christ, and that it was enough for a church to insist 
upon an honest attempt to apply the principles of 
Jesus in every day affairs. He said he told these 
things to his pastor when he was considering uniting 
with the Presbyterian church and that his pastor 
remarked, ‘‘You have the heart of it in you—come 
ahead.” 

We went on into New Mexico and had,a glorious 
day in Arizona and southern California, but of all 
this we will write next week. 


Against Federation 
Roger S. Galer 


MRGANIC union with the Congregationalists 
Wi is still being urged by the Leader.* The in- 
sertion in the Joint Statement at Hartford 
that its adoption would not commit us to 
such union was intended to stop agitation in this 
direction. It failed to do so. Regardless of its 
effect on our denominational morale, the movement 
has been persistently urged. 

When my first article appeared in the Leader two 
years ago I was taken stoutly to task and charged 
with being false to the spirit of Universalism for op- 
posing union with another denomination. Probably 
this article will meet with the same fate. But imagine 
my surprise when only recently a significant editorial 
appeared in the Leader opposing a union of Universal- 
ists and Unitarians as proposed at Lowell. Evidently 
union with the Congregationalists is preferred. 

Thus the issue is joined, and it seems that our 


*We must not be held responsible for views attributed to us 
or implications drawn therefrom by contributors and corre- 
spondents. The views of the Editor are stated in editorials and 
articles from his own pen. 


church, none too vigorous at best, is to be harassed 
until the debate is ended. Meanwhile the disturbance 
is widespread and deep. Many ministers, discreetly 
silent in public, express bewilderment and despair 
over our situation. It will promote neither harmony 
nor the best interests of the denomination if the 
matter comes to an open conflict in the Memorial 
Church at Washington next October. Are we wise 
enough to avoid such a contingency? 

Like Banquo’s ghost the question will not down. 
Thousands of loyal Universalists refuse to be taken 
out of their ancestral spiritual home and set down in 
another not so congenial. We can not afford divi- 
sions. Why agitate a matter that is bound to create 
internal strife and, if successful, the disruption of our 
denomination? Why not shelve the whole disturbing 
proposition and leave our church free to rally its de- 
clining energies and move forward to its imperative 
tasks? 

_ __No great moral issue is proposed. The only claim 
is that we could work more effectively by uniting 
forces. Church union they say is in the air. Let us 
join and not be left out. Regardless of ancestral 
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ties and deep spiritual convictions, let us’ surrender 
these for the doubtful benefits of a bigger organiza- 
tion. 

Thoughtful Universalists everywhere are not 
convinced by these fervid pleas for union. They re- 
fuse to be carried away by emotional enthusiasm. 
They see no reason for this abrupt reversal of policy. 
They have not been engaged in any conflicts with 
Congregationalists or others. No bitter rivalries are 
causing religious scandal. We are invading no one’s 
rights. Until this apple of discord was thrown into 
our midst we were going along, not brilliantly, but 
effectively. We were respected by all. Our theological 
views were winning ever wider acceptance. No 
urgent social needs require the surrender of our deep- 
seated convictions. 

We do not believe, on the other hand, that any 
union between these two denominations which ought 
to be acceptable to either is possible. The assertion 
is often made that if you take a million Congrega- 
tionalists and a hundred thousand Universalists and 
merge them, you will have eleven hundred thousand. 
Mobilize these atoms and focus them and you will 
create a momentum greater than the sum of the two. 
Competitions will cease, waste will be eliminated, 
evils will melt. 

We believe that the result will be exactly contrary 
to this. Rather we are apt to get some seven or eight 
hundred thousand more or less dissatisfied church 
members, while the rest will either abandon all 
churches or resentfully scatter themselves among other 
sects. Many on both sides will drop out. Instead of 
a more effective organization your forces will be far 
less effective than the Congregational Church alone 
now is. As for the Universalist Church, it will be 
“sunk without a trace.” 

Believing this, how can we support such a move- 
ment? No arguments for church union have yet 
been presented. persuasive enough to overcome the 
known and admitted dangers of such a course. The 
widespread demand for church union is only a pass- 
ing wave of hysteria. A few years from now some 
other panacea will be absorbing our attention. 

It may be that federation will be the next pro- 
posal. Ultimate union, however, is the goal, and we 
should face the question now. 

I said a moment ago that no great moral issue is 
proposed. ‘he Joint Statement announced no new 
spiritual truth. Many of us had been proclaiming 
the doctrine that Christianity is a way of life long 
before it was put into this ornate language. But at 
best it was only the statement of a partial truth. 
Christianity as Universalists understand it is much 
more than a way of life. It is a Philosophy of Life, 
an attitude toward the universe, a way of evaluating 
things. 

Our concepts determine the Way, just as Coper- 
nicus and Newton determined men’s thoughts with 
reference to the physical universe through the suc- 
ceeding centuries. That which determines and results 
in conduct is of at least equal importance with the 
result itself. Without rational and well-grounded 
beliefs religion degenerates into a pious emotional 
experience. Too long has Universalism been subject 
to the suspicion that it cultivated the heart at the 
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expense of the head. Havewe not reached intellectual 
maturity and should we not vigorously champion a 
sound philosophy of religion? 

What is more obvious than that all can not be 
ministered to by the same doctrines or forms of wor- 
ship? Any scheme which would place all within the 
same spiritual home or fellowship would be not only 
futile but positively harmful. Some would find no 
spiritual satisfactions. Many would be violently 
driven out. 

Is the church maintained primarily for its mem- 
bers or for its own perfection as a machine? What- 
ever your answer to this, it is evident that the church 
must begin with the individual, and only as congenial 
individual units are multiplied does the church be- 
come a social force. We maintain colleges, uni- 
versities, institutions of research, at immense cost 
for the express purpose of promoting individual 
talents and enabling those talents to find their fullest 
self-expression. In religion the process should not be 
reversed. No church union at all effective could be 
made except by a more or less complete subordination 
of individual preferences, convictions and tastes. 

The inevitable, indeed the only, answer is that 
church union will not crush individual liberty or pre- 
vent the utmost freedom in religion. How can such ~ 
an argument be seriously advanced? Some surren- 
ders must be made, for Christ’s Kingdom means 
widely different things to different minds. It ranges 
all the way from a pure materialistic organization to 
the profoundest mysticism. Who is to define and 
survey the Way, lay out its curves, establish its corner- 
stones and set up its sign-posts? At once we enter 
the realm of definitions, specific proposals, debate and 
disagreement. 

At this very time I am watching with interest a 
merger of a Universalist with a Congregational 
church. Already there are the inevitable frictions. 
Some demand orthodox phraseology. Others want 
only liberal hymns sung. The minister hedges, not 
being able to please both groups. Some of both 
churches refused to enter. The result is but little 
more in members and much less in real unity than 
the larger of the two before the merger. Behold the 
paradox. In the sacred name of Christian unity you 
create disharmony! 

Unite a weak liberal church with a more con- 
servative one, and who doubts but that the weaker 
would soon lose both its identity and its influence? 

It is here that our chief objection lies. We want 
Universalism to live and prosper. Tens of thousands 
of us cherish the faith handed down from the fathers. 
We love its history, its traditions, the genius of its 
belief and form of worship. 

But a mere denominationalism is not our chief 
concern. What chiefly concerns us is the Cause. It 
is liberal religion with all that it implies. Not be- 
cause we desire the Universalist Church to become 
the biggest in numbers, or any theory of God to be 
forced on any one, or any set form of worship to become 
universal. In these respects we are extreme in- 
dividualists. But because we believe it is best both 
for individuals and society that right theories and at- 
titudes toward the universe shall become better 
known and more generally accepted. These results 
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can best be obtained, not by suppressing beliefs and 
tastes, but by wisely cultivating them. 

Need I say that these words are written without 
the slightest unkindness toward the Congregational 
Church, but with the fullest appreciation of its his- 
tory and qualities. The world could ill afford to lose 
its contribution to the religious life of our time. I 
write solely out of the earnest conviction that churches 
ean better render each its own peculiar service sepa- 
rately than together. 

An independent liberal church renders two ser- 
vices: one in what it does in its own field; the other 
in what it stands for and represents to those of other 
faiths. Both of these functions are valuable. If we 
were forced to make comparisons we should say that 
our influence in the community, as the advance agent 
and standard-bearer of a great truth, is the more vital 
of the two. . 

It is my profound conviction that this influence 
would be much less marked if we were not out in the 
open, proclaiming liberal truths from day to day. 
In other words, liberal doctrines are multiplied chiefly 
because of their constant repetition by advanced 
liberal groups. 

And my other conviction is that our liberal gospel 
is of vital importance in the regeneration of society. 
The old beliefs, noble and useful as they have been 
historically, can not meet the demands of our restless 
age. 

The revelations of science, the growth of popular 
education, the marvels of invention, our changed 
form of government and new conceptions of social 
rights and duties, demand a religious faith that can 
stand intellectual tests as well as minister to spiritual 
convictions. A faith that can not adapt itself or move 
forward when necessary to meet new conditions can 
not commend itself to multitudes of young people 
trained in new truths. It is not therefore only a 
moral test we must meet, but a progressive intellectual 
test. 

There is still another fact to be taken into con- 
sideration. We hear it daily repeated that beliefs 
do not matter, that one faith is as good as another. 
There could hardly be a greater fallacy. Faiths do 
matter. Beliefs have dynamite in them. The world 
is revolutionized, not so much by arms as by ideas. 
Progress is shaped and our modes of living deter- 
mined by our views of the world we live in—whether 
it is a friendly home or otherwise, whether all truth is 
valuable and should be searched after and used by man 
to assist him in ordering his life. Only the genuinely 
liberal can whole-heartedly subscribe to this program. 

I assume that the chief difference between those 
who favor wiping out denominational lines and those 
who oppose is in method rather than purpose. There 
can scarcely be any debate as to the ultimate goal 
we are all striving for. But there is a tremendous 
difference in the roads we choose to reach our common 
destination. One group maintains that we should 
ignore fundamental differences and join a great 
common army noisily marching in the general direc- 
tion we desire to follow. The other, more critical 
and discriminating, asserts that we must study the 
topography of the country we are to traverse, set up a 
flag on which to fly our slogans, and be an advance 


guard to inspire and guide the army that follows. 

It is up to us to choose which course we shall 
adopt—join the ranks or blaze the trail. For my part, 
believing that the latter is not only the more difficult 
and dangerous, but the more effective, way of making 
religious progress, I deliberately choose to be one of 
the faithful minority. Our banner has on it Truth in 
Religion, and we march on confident that the multi- 
tudes will follow if we give them time. 

Prof. George Foote Moore said récently: ‘‘Chris- 
tianity gained the victory over its rivals of the time 
because it alone offered not merely a way of salvation 
but a philosophy of salvation.”’ 

Phillips Brooks once said: “Five hundred years 
ago if you had gone into a little hamlet in a land of 
churches you would have found one church and all 
the people worshiping there. That was church union. 
On the face of it this might have seemed a good thing. 
But it was merely a sign of the lack of activity in the 
human mind. The apparent disunion of churches 
to-day is a sign of the healthy activity of the human 
mind expressing itself in slightly differing forms.” 

And no less an authority than William Ellery 
Channing: ‘“The dissensions of Protestantism go far 
to constitute its strength. Through them its spirit, 
which is freedom, the only spirit which Rome can not 
conquer, is kept alive.” 

These statements are as true to-day as when 
written. Truth does not outgrow the timeless. 

_No proposed union or federation should be con- 
sidered which leaves out the Unitarians. It is not 
enough to say, as some do, that the Unitarians may 
come in if they will. Let us rather say, if we join at 
all we will join the Unitarians, and let Congregational- 
ists and others come with us if they will. We will 
welcome all gladly who will march forward with us 
toward a wider freedom and ever enlarging boundaries 
of religious truth. 

There are two main groups into which Protestant 
denominations naturally fall—evangelicals and lib- 
erals. The evangelical groups can logically and con- 
sistently unite if they desire to do so. Liberals may 
unite with liberals. Between the two groups the 
gulf is too wide and deep for happy or effective union. 

But even to those who desire a united Christian 
church it ought to be evident that the very first 
logical union would be that of Universalists and 
Unitarians. They have long been fraternally as- 
sociated in proclaiming liberal doctrines. The ad- 
vocates of the widest unity can therefore gladly wel- 
come the union of those friends and allies as one step 
forward in the direction of their hopes. 


The True Method 

What is the true method for our church to follow? 

In the first place, we can all agree that the old 
denominational bickering and strife should be forever 
banished. No one wants to return to the narrow ideas 
and ruthless competition of the past. I see no ten- 
dency anywhere to revert to these outworn methods. 

In the second place there are many fields in which 
there can be fruitful and whole-hearted co-operation 
between all Protestant denominations. In many of 
the fields of social endeavor and reform we are sub- 
stantially agreed upon the major propositions. Let 
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us take an active and honorable part in these prac- 
tical measures of social betterment. 

Thirdly, there are great areas of spiritual] endeavor 
in which our aims are at one with other denomina- 
tions, and our methods essentially akin to theirs. 
Where there is no substantial conflict either in fun- 
damental beliefs or proposed methods we can con- 
sistently co-operate. 

Fourth, where our fundamental theories of and 
outlook upon life are at variance with others, we 
should stoutly maintain our position and make no 
compromise for the illusory benefits of federation. 

Sometimes it is as delusive and as dangerous to 
create a false hope as it is to advocate a false doctrine. 
Emotional enthusiasm over a proposed movement of 
any kind is apt to sink into demoralizing depression 
when the realization comes that the world is not 
thereby to be made perfect. Church union, even if 
possible, would not, of itself, cure the ills to which 
humanity is subject. Many streams contribute to 
human progress and betterment—science with its 
better understanding of the world in which we live, 
applied science with its countless devices, popular 
education, improvement in laws and government, the 
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growth of ethical notions outside the churches, and 
business learning the lessons of morality by stern ex- 
perience. Religion should not despise these allies. 
It should appreciate and encourage them, work with 
and not against them. To subordinate all other 
considerations to the one of denominational unity 
would be to “‘speak the word of promise to the ear, 
and break it to the hope.” 

Our whole theory of religious progress should 
make an especial appeal to the youth of the Uni- 
versalist Church, both ministers and laymen. What 
we want is to save the Universalist Church for service 
in a great cause. The great adventures of the future 
lie along the highways that lead to greater truth and 
freedom in religion, not along the commonplace 
roads of mass enthusiasm. They demand for their 
realization keener intellectual discriminations, sounder 
ideas of life, better thought out methods of approach 
to spiritual problems. They demand a sympathy 
with the highest and finest ideals.and a firm resolve 
to strive for their realization, with others if they will, 
but at all events to work for the ideal. Any other 
course would not only be false to ourselves, but would 
“trail in the dust the golden hopes of men.” 


Negative Fundamentalism 
Robert Whitaker 


= UNDAMENTALISM is not so much a matter 
4| of what a man believes, as it is a matter of 
how he believes it,’ remarked the Professor 

: to me. The Professor is a psychologist, 
neither of the professional nor.commercial type. He 
is as free from affectation as he is from cocky self- 
assurance, and as devoid of pretense as he is of as- 
sertive self-interest. What his religious convictions 
may be I do not know, for we have never discussed 


either theology or ecclesiasticism, and I am strongly | 


of the impression that he is not greatly interested in 
either of them. But in the deeper sense I would 
regard him as profoundly and most sincerely religious. 
Fundamentalism to him, as to me, runs far outside 
of the confines of the churches, and is as evident on 
the negative side of certain orthodoxies of theology as 
it is on the affirmative side, besides comprehending 
issues which-have nothing to do with either religious 
affirmations or denials. 

“Spell ‘dogma,’ ” said the teacher to the little 
chap. ‘‘D-o-g-m-a,” recited the little fellow slowly. 
“Now give us a sentence in which the word ‘dogma’ 
occurs!’ continued the teacher. The little fellow 
hesitated, looked blank, and then, a smile break- 
ing on his chubby face, he confidently responded, 
“The dog ma has seven pups.” My experience would 
indicate that the ‘‘dog ma” is even more prolific than 
the small boy indicated, if it is dogmatism we have 
in mind. 

Like Saul of Tarsus I had early experience of 
orthodoxy, though I can not say that I was moved to 
persecute new ideas either in religion or elsewhere. 
That may be why the various heterodoxies which I 
met as soon as I got out into the work-a-day world 
failed to altogether persuade me, though they did 
a good deal upset me for many years. But there were 


certain tones of assurance which seemed to me sus- 
piciously familiar. The boy who sat next to me at 
the bench in the big watch factory at Waltham, 
Massachusetts, had experienced an over-dose of 
plosity and orthodoxy at the hands of the devoutly 
Methodist aunt who had brought him up. The uncle, 
as it happened, had been a good deal of a free-thinker, 
and the boy had found a freedom with him which 
he had not felt when with his well-intending but too 
zealous aunt. Naturally enough he had gone over 
to his uncle’s free-thinking, with a positiveness quite 
out of proportion to his understanding of the issues 
involved. He knew nothing of the history of religion, 
and less, if possible, of the findings of Bible scholar- 
ship, of which he had not so much as heard. He knew 
in fact very little of science, hardly more than his 
aunt knew of the evolution of doctrine and the de- 
velopment of sacred texts. But he was as intolerant 
toward religion, more so in all probability from the 
glimpses I had of his aunt’s faith in his reports of her, 
than was she toward science. Without the slightest 
suspicion of it he was more of a fundamentalist in a 
negative way than she had been in affirming her 
creed, although the word ‘fundamentalism’ was not 
yet born. I knew no more of science than he did, 
probably less at that time, but I recognized the face 
of the orthodoxy of mood from which I fled in the 
dogmatism of his denials, with the added feeling that 
dogmatic denials had even less fodder in them than 
had dogmatic affirmations of the longings and imag- 
inings of man concerning matters which are yet be- 
yond our ken. The fundamentalism of the left 
seemed to me even less attractive than the funda- 
mentalism of the right. 

It was so, in a milder measure, that my first 
contacts with Universalism and Unitarianism im- 
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pressed me. The Universalist whom I knew best was 
a big hulk of a fellow, good-natured, kindly, generous, 
but quite unconcerned with religion except in a 
negative way, and noisily profane in his conversation. 
Universalism for him seemed to mean little more than 
a comfortable assurance of irresponsibility for con- 
duct, and such character as he had was not notice- 
ably connected with any sense of God or interest in 
ideas or ideals except the common stock of national 
and respectable sentiment. He was just a “good 
fellow,” a little more assured than most good fellows 
that there was nothing to fear beyond the grave. 
Quite different was my contact with Unitarianism, 
when it came in a personal way. The first Unitarian 
I knew intimately was a man of the most rigid recti- 
tude, of the Channing school of thought, and in par- 
ticular an admirer of Thomas Starr King, who had 
been his pastor in San Francisco years before. Yet 
in the main his family, so far as they were religious, 
were Orthodox, though not much concerned with 
doctrine. I owe much to this man for the release 
which came to me in my own religious thinking, but 
the negative reaction of such of his young folks as 
were not members of Orthodox churches left me with 
a feeling of wonder and concern that ideas so in- 
tellectually attractive were emotionally, if I may not 
say spiritually, so impotent. The failure of both 
Universalism and Unitarianism to quicken to faith 
and devotion the youth of these fellowships impressed 
me, as did the dependence of the Unitarian ministry 
especially upon recruits from Orthodox pulpits; and 
the experience of such of these recruits from Ortho- 
doxy as I knew in seeking, through their fervor in- 
herited from Orthodoxy, to kindle to greater warmth 
the fellowships to which they went, further checked 
my appreciation of the intellectual complacencies 
which there I met. Unlike as this liberal compla- 
ceney seemed superficially to the exuberant enthu- 
siasms and dogmatic determinations of orthodox 
fundamentalists, I found it quite as impervious to a 
sympathetic understanding of the experiences which 
others claimed and expressed, and hardly less in- 
tolerant in its own way. When years afterward I led 
my own church out of the authoritarian Orthodoxy 
which had held them in bonds to medieval theology, 
I found it almost as difficult to get them to give an 
understanding audience to those more conservative 
than themselves as it had been for them to hear the 
liberal message at first. And out of a pretty wide 
observation of the churches of all sorts all over the 
English speaking world during the last thirty years, 
I am bound to confess that I have found more people 
in Orthodox churches who would listen patiently and 
sympathetically to views more radical than their 
own than I have found of people in liberal churches, 
so called, who would listen with a like spirit to views 
more conservative than their own. The fundamen- 
talism of liberalism, though more nicely expressed, 
or outwardly suppressed, I have found not less real 
and powerful in shutting out the truly catholic mood 
and the scientific evaluation of manifold types of 
faith than is its more recognized counterpart among 
the ultra Orthodox. I question whether the zeal that 
calls a Fosdick an infidel is any worse than the super- 
ciliousness which calls a Bryan a moron, or any less 


entitled to be classed as in spirit a true type of fun- 
damentalism. Contempt conducts its own auto da 
fes. 

Nor does the likeness between the fundamental- 
ism of the right and the fundamentalism of the left 
end here. Both are forms of intellectualism, little 
as this term may seem to apply to the traditionalists, 
and with whatever pride of superiority it is claimed 
by the apostles of reason. I shocked a very dear and 
a very well-read radical friend of mine by my insist- 
ence that Moody and Ingersoll were really very much 
alike. Both of them identified religion with a Book, 
and both agreed that the Book must be taken at its 
face value, word for word, from cover to cover. Much 
as I differed from Mr. Moody, I think that on the 
whole his fundamentalism was to be preferred to the 
fundamentalism of Mr. Ingersoll, as conserving more 
of those affirmatively emotional values which run 
deeper than the letter of all creeds. The weakness of 
both men was in identifying religion too much with 
intellectual concepts and definitions. But the af- 
firmations of Mr. Moody, beyond the realm of dogma, 
were, I think, more helpfully related to the common 
life of the people than were the less obvious affirma- 
tions of Mr. Ingersoll. 

Not so long ago I came across certain lines from 
the London Punch apropos of the discussion about 
evolution, written, I think about the time of the 
Dayton, Tennessee, trial. They ran as follows: 


“T don’t seem to care 
What my ancestors were, 
It don’t seem to matter to me. 
Perhaps they wore tails, 
And perhaps they were snails, 
Or something washed up by the sea. 
Perhaps the professors are right when they claim 
That man is a monkey grown more or less tame, 
But whatever they settle, my rent is the same, 
It don’t seem to matter to me.”’ 


Here I think is a suggestion which throws a lot 
of light on the common fault of the intellectualisms 
of both the orthodox and the liberal dogmatist, or 
intellectualist. Both deal with abstractions, to a 
great degree. Even humanism, so far as I have con- 
tacted with it yet, approaches man quite as an in- 
dividual, and is as far away from the great social 
adventures whereby the new civilization is coming to 
its birth as are the orthodox. The economic radicals 
get no more help from the humanists than they get 
from the orthodox fundamentalists, or, if there seems 
to me more in common between them, the more re- 
fined individualism of the liberal is found to be quite 
as strong an entrenchment for our established order 
as is the emotional diversion of the evangelical re- 
vivalist. 

Let me go a little farther yet before I close this 
article. There is fundamentalism a plenty among the 
economic radicals. This is the chief trouble with 
them. With all their stressing of the social process 
many of them are mainly intellectual wrestlers, cham- 
pions of particular philosophies who like nothing so 
much as a verbal joust. The very self-styled material- 
ists are often not materialists at all, except as to the 
conclusions of their rationalizations. They know 
something of the material process as it affects social 
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structures and the rising and falling of civilizations, 
but they are real fundamentalists in their deference 
to authorities, and in their fondness for wrangling 
over intellectual interpretations. In their own way 
they burn everybody who is not of their faith, or at 
the mildest smile with supercilious conceit at the 
moronism of those who are not of their ‘‘church.”’ 
Which comes back to the thing the Professor 
said, the thing that I have felt with increasing force 
as my contacts with men and women have become 


For Better 


The following editorial from the Christian Register, 
under the above heading, is not the kind of thing which 
promotes clear thinking and good will, and we would 
prefer to bury it. Inasmuch, however, as we published 
the editorials of the Congregationalist to which it pur- 
ports to reply, we consider it our duty to give it space. 
Naturally we would like to spare Dr. Dieffenbach, but 
the editorial has gone out and no one can recall it. So, 
for better or worse, here it is. All we can do is to re- 
touch the self-photography with some magic inks of 
human kindness. Dr. Dieffenbach does not make good 
pictures of himself. Of Dr. Gilroy he makes an admir- 
able portrait, except for the drawing, the coloring, the 
form and the likeness. Dr. Gilroy probably will ignore 
the editorial. But we must remind our Congregational 
contemporary that not so long ago Dr. Gordon was set 
in vivid contrast in the Register with another notable 
figure, Charles W. Eliot, to the considerable disparage- 
ment of Dr. Gordon. Perhaps the revolving wheel of 
“high thinking’’ will make a similar reversal in the case 
of Dr. Gilroy, and he will blossom out in the Register 
shining like an angel of light in contrast, say, with some 
angel of darkness and muddy thinking like the editor of 
the Leader. Universalists as a whole will never go back 
on the profound utterance of Dr. Gilroy, ‘‘Love is a 
theology.’’ Of old they have held that “God is love, 
and he that dwelleth in love, dwelleth in God and God 
in him.” The Editor. 


as NE thing our neighbor the Editor of the Con- 
y gregationalist gets somewhat out of accord 
with fact in his criticism, March 7, of the 
fee) Unitarians and his defense of the Uni- 
versalists in the episode of the halted union resolu- 
tions between these two liberal communions. He does 
not understand, or he may have forgotten, that for 
fourteen months two commissions officially desig- 
nated by the Unitarian and Universalist bodies, with 
all the pomp and circumstance that could be desired, 
for the purpose of furthering union or at least closer 
relations, did nothing because it was impossible to 
appoint a meeting. 

Dr. Samuel A. Eliot has declared that as chair- 
man of the Unitarian commission he made eight 
efforts to arrange a session with the Universalist 
commissioners, from October, 1925, when both com- 
missions were formally designated, to January, 1927. 
There was always a courteous but nevertheless nega- 
tive reply to his proposals, until, at the time of the 
installation of Dr. Frederic W. Perkins as minister 
in the Washington Universalist church, it was finally 
accomplished and the joint commission did meet. 
Dr. Perkins was chairman of the Universalist com- 
mission. 
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inclusive of the most opposite types of belief, that 
“fundamentalism is not a matter of what you believe, 
but of how you believe it.” And on the whole, to 
repeat what needs especially to be said, I am inclined 
to think that negative fundamentalism is less human, 
less helpful, less truly scientific, than is the affirmative 
type. Our admirations are safer guides than our 
antipathies, even our superstitions Jess to be feared 
than our conceits and contempts. 
La Crescenta, Cal. 


Understanding 


Toward the close of the meeting, according to 
Dr. Eliot, and after there had been hopeful and pro- 
phetic discussion of the unity of the two churches, 
Dr. Perkins took from his pocket a paper, with the 
explanation that he owed it to the Unitarians to in- 
form them that this manuscript, not yet published 
as the Joint Statement, represented negotiations be- 
tween the Universalists and the Congregationalists. 
Of such engagements the Unitarians had been igno- 
rant. The effect of the disclosure was described by 
Dr. Eliot as “‘pained surprise.” 

There was no resentment on the part of the Uni- 
tarians, but subsequent events have indicated that 
those Universalists who were active in the rapproche- 
ment with the Congregationalists were not then and 
are not now of another mind toward the situation. 
They prefer, as the Editor of the Christian Leader 
has said, the road to orthodoxy by way of Congre- 
gationalism and the Joint Statement, rather than 
the broad highway of historic liberalism. 

Such an eminent and revered Universalist as 
Dean Lee 8. McCollester objected to leaving out 
the Unitarians in the union discussions which had 
gone on effectually though quietly with the Congre- 
gationalists. He wrote a vigorous and pointed letter 
of protest to the Editor of the Leader, who withheld 
it from publication for several weeks, but at last it 
appeared. Then it was discovered that a very strong 
group of Universalist leaders were of Dean McCol- 
lester’s mind. They were not only displeased with 
what had been done and left undone in the official 
name of their fellowship, but they declared and still 
declare they are not going to renounce their liberal 
genius, tradition, theology, and mission, but are 
going on, preferably, if there is to be any union, with 
the Unitarians. 

We have assurances from representative Univer- 
salist ministers that four-fifths of the preachers and 
administrators of the Universalist churches take 
this attitude, and that the Leader can not deliver 
them into the hands of Orthodoxy. However much 
it may disparage the significance of liberal thought 
and the distinctive mission of really liberal churches, 
its course will not be followed. 

It is also regrettable that the Editor of the Con- 
gregationalist does not know (if we may say so) what 
it is to be a liberal. With him it is all of the heart. 
He never proceeds a pace beyond the fond assumption 
that to be a liberal is to have what he calls a “spirit’’ 
whose cardinal characteristic is ‘‘tolerance.” He 
also speaks of “fellowship and good will” as essentials, 
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and the crown of it is “love.” There he stops. In- 
deed, there is no theology except this simple principle 
of love. When we love one another, he believes, we 
have settled all the differences in thought since the 
world began. 

This kind of appeal is persuasive with a type of 
mind that does not know and wil] not think. For 
them and for all of us let it be said, it is rudimentary 
that we should be brethren. Must we repeat that 
again, and again? The graces of friendship and 
mutual respect are basic. In our own fellowship we 
try to illustrate the unity of the spirit in the bonds of 
peace with the most diversified, and, on the left and 
right extremes, opposing theological concepts. But 
never would a Unitarian speak of love, tolerance, and 
good will as the perfect summing-up of the law. There 
is one thing more, at least. To love with the whole 
mind, with the understanding; to think on the things 
that are true while we think on the things that are 
lovely, to be honest as well as to be kind—these, also, 
are necessities of a complete spiritual life for individ- 
uals as for churches. 

There is always a dearth of respect or of emphasis 
for intelligence in religion in the Congregationalist’s 
attitude which dismays us who know something of 
the past history of Congregational theology, which 
from Edwards to Bushnell to Munger to Gordon has 
given it the spine and spiritual dynamic which, these 
days, seems rather lacking all along the Congrega- 
tional line. There is at present a static indecision 
in that communion which too much militates against 
its power in the world, which once was great, though 
there are men and churches who keep faithful to the 
magnificent tradition and move onward. 

As for theology, the Congregationalist is, we be- 
lieve, quite typical of the lack of it. But that is not 
the chief shortcoming among our brethren. We 
add, it may be a shortcoming among ourselves who 
have received the banner of liberalism to carry for- 
ward and not to lower. It is our plain duty to state 
what is the barrier. First, we declare we can meet 
and respect people of any and every variety of doc- 
trinal opinion, from extreme fundamentalism to 
uttermost humanism. We have no desire whatever 
to make the least creedal requirement for fellow- 
ship with any person or spiritual household. What 
we will not do, because we can not, is to enter upon 
any negotiations without a plain and perfect under- 
standing that the one unequivocal and absolute re- 
quirement is the mutual acceptance of the principle 
of spiritual liberty. 

We ask for nothing besides this. These editorial 
brethren, both Universalist and Congregationalist, 
talk about doctrines, and say the Register voices its 
demand for certain dogmatic abandonments and 
certain acceptances. If they are right, we require 
a great body of binding beliefs encompassing the 
domain of religious thought for this present day. 
But they are wrong. We ask as we want nothing 
of the kind. They not only misrepresent the tradi- 
tional liberal position, which we trust is our own, but 
they will not come squarely up to the line and declare 
that they accept religious liberty as the foundation 
of fellowship. They always require some doctrinal 
agreement. : 


That is their curious and amusing inconsistency] 
And yet we are intolerant because we wil] not be 
dogmatic! They call their theology the “lordship of 
Christ,” ‘‘the Christ way of life,’ the recognition, 
as the Congregationalist says, of “one Master, Jesus 
Christ,’ and they are committed to “his redemptive 
love.” These doctrines they require, with the naive 
assumption that such encircling generalities stand 
of themselves and do not have to be made teachable 
in detailed explanation of their meaning. Out of 
them, as ever of old, is the elaborate structure of 
belief erected. 

Just as soon as they pass from the Congrega- 
tionalist’s sentimental terminology to the realm of 
honest and searching thought, such as Dr. Gordon 
did, to the glory of the Old South Church, the Con- 
gregationalist fellowship, and the whole spiritual 
world, they get into differences, as Dr. Gordon him- 
self did, to his undying fame. 

This word we say of a great scholar and preacher 
with whose theology in many points we are not in 
agreement. Our praise is, he respected theological, 
meticulous thinking, and never talked mush. We 
ourselves are much more respectful toward a thor- 
oughgoing fundamentalist of good will who thinks 
than a modernist who does no thinking. We have our 
own theology, because we are insistent upon intelli- 
gence; and we insist that everybody must have 
theology or be a vegetative lump without leaven. 

Here is our world of thought, wrestling with the 
supreme issues of the spiritual life brought to a crisis 
by the advancement of learning and the widening 
experience of men and of nations. 

Here are our churches (we mean -all of our 
churches) facing a day like this, and some of them 
waste their time and substance puling along almost 
with pusillanimity about vague and purely senti- 
mental platitudes that full-grown men have always 
assumed as they assume the air they breathe and 
the food they eat and the friends they love. 

And here are some churches which believe that 
progress will come only by an all-inclusive principle 
like liberty, without any doctrinal definitions or 
limitations whatever concerning what we think of 
God, of Jesus, of man, of the universe. 

Who is sufficient for this catholicity? To some 
it is foolishness, to others it is akin to blasphemy. 
To Congregationalists and Universalists? What say 
they? For ourselves, this liberty is spirit and it is 
life. Without it, there is no true religion. Give us 
this thing, and let us go forward with our thought 
and our love and our holiness, and let them who will 
be one with us and let us be one with them, in that 
mutualism for human progress which fulfils the 
service of man and the glory of God. 


* * * 


If we need any symbols to help us, there are symbols of 
transparent meaning: green meadows, where men may breathe 
God’s fresh air, and see His golden light; glorified cities . . . 
where white robes, pure emblems of stainless innocence, the 
crown and the palm-branch, and the throne of serene self-mas- 
tery over our spiritual enemies; and the golden harp, and the 
endless song—which do but speak of abounding happiness, in 
that form of it which is, of all others, the most innocent, the most 
thrilling, the most intense.—Frederick W. Farrar. 
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When the Flood Came to Our Town 


George A. Gay 


SHE autumn and early winter of 1928 will be 
: remembered by the people of Alabama be- 
cause of the very clear and cool weather 

2 which prevailed until February. The wise- 
acres shook their heads, and prophesied much wet 
weather later. Their predictions were fulfilled. 
Heavy rains during three and four days of each week 
from the middle of February until the middle of 
March ruined the roads, filled the creeks, swelled the 
rivers, and flooded the marshes. On the 14th and 15th 
of March rains of torrential volume descended upon 
hundreds of square miles of the state. 

The towns of Elba, Geneva, Ozark, Brewton, 
Flomaton, and places of smaller size suffered most, 
although cities like Selma and Montgomery were 
seriously damaged. At Brewton, Thursday after- 
noon, as the rain swept the city, the storekeepers 
placed their stocks on platforms and shelves three 
feet higher than at any preceding time of high water. 
The inhabitants of the town flocked to the stores and 
purchased necessary supplies for the three or four 
days of inconvenience which were expected to result. 
Meanwhile the waters of Murder and Burnt Corn 
creeks began to encroach upon the pavements, while 
stories of a terrible flood due to the breaking of a 
power dam at River Falls were circulated. 

At three o’clock in the afternoon the whistle at 
the power plant blew, a lonely, wailing blast—the 
pumps were under water, and the city water supply 
was cut off. Later another whistle notified the people 
that the electric lights would soon be useless. People 
were apprehensive. Many remained dressed through- 
out the night. Some time after midnight a violent 
gale and rain, accompanied by incessant lightning 
and thunder, eaused great uneasiness. At midnight 
the screams of negroes marooned by the rising creeks 
could be heard, and men in skiffs and launches went 
to their rescue. Sections of the town never before 
under water were rapidly covered, and startled in- 
habitants were roused from sleep and advised to 
move at once. 

Morning dawned, and gratitude for sunlight 
after the many days of gloom encouraged the people 
to face the catastrophe. Boatloads of people, white 
and black, were brought to the courthouse, and the 
work of relief was planned. 

A committee of citizens met for conference. 
The ladies were invited to feed the refugees, the Boy 
Scout organization was asked to handle the arrange- 
ments for securing beds and bedding and other sup- 
plies, and also to direct traffic. The county health 
doctor prepared to inoculate all against typhoid. 
The authorities at Pensacola and Mobile were ad- 
vised of the serious situation and were asked for 
assistance. Very quietly and methodically the com- 
mittee continued its work, and with great efficiency 
the various groups performed their duties. Five 
hundred people were receiving three meals per day. 
In long lines they patiently waited their turn. 

It was with a thrill that we looked into the sky 
Friday and saw the airplanes from the Pensacola Naval 


Air Station, in formation, approaching. We thought 
of Elijah by the brook, fed by the ravens! Over the 
town the bird-men fiew. They sighted groups of 
people near open spaces, and dropped bags loaded with 
bread, vegetables, and canned goods within reach of 
the waiting citizens. All the supplies were sent to 
the headquarters at the courthouse. In the after- 
noon another squadron brought more food. Scout 
planes, planes bearing newspaper reporters, other 
planes, circled above the city. Newspapers were 
padi a to inform the population of the extent of the 
ood. 

The people of Evergreen, thirty-five miles away, 
sent truck-loads of food and blankets. At first, this 
material had to be transferred from trucks on one side 
of Juniper Creek by boat to the side nearest Brewton, 
then reloaded on other trucks, and brought to the city. 
Monroeville sent a caravan of automobiles loaded 
with cooked food which brought cheer to the hungry 
on Sunday. National guardsmen came to aid in 
preventing any looting as the waters subsided. The 
Red Cross offered its assistance. The Governor of 
Alabama promised financial aid. WAPI, the radio 
plant at Birmingham, issued a call for financial 
assistance. 

The Methodist church, located near the business 
section, was badly damaged. Muddy waters covered 
pews, pianos, organ, books, in both the auditorium 
and the Sunday school annex. The Baptist, Presby- 
terian and Universalist churches were above the flood 
level. Each offered whatever assistance was needful 
to the Methodist people. A union service of worship 
was held in the Baptist church Sunday morning, and 
all the pastors participated, speaking words of en- 
couragement to the people. 

Refugees were accommodated in the Baptist 
church. The other churches were prepared to render 
whatever aid was necessary. 

In the midst of confusion and facing disaster 
there were few words of complaint. Human nature 
at its best and at its worst was exhibited, but by far 
the majority of persons manifested humanity at its 
best. All were eager for the waters to recede in order 
that they might re-enter their homes and begin the 
work of rehabilitation. Negroes and whites alike 
received every possible aid and encouragement. 
Some had lost all that they possessed. Others had 
suffered serious financial reverses. But every one 
planned to start again, and with courage faced the 
uncertain future. So indomitable art thou, O Spirit 
of Man! 

Did religious convictions play any part in the 
thought and conduct of the people? Undoubtedly. 
Some thought that this fiood was a direct visitation 
of God upon a sinful humanity. Most felt that God 
had nothing to do with it, but that man had blun- 
dered in building a town between two creeks. The 
common opinion was expressed in deeds rather than 
in words; it was this: The chief significance of re- 
ligion is for the here and the now—it is practical; it 
goes about doing good. It was generally agreed 
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that the best way to worship God on the Sunday of 
the flood was to feed the hungry, minister to the sick, 
help the needy, and radiate the spirit of kindness and 
good cheer. Increasingly, men are regarding religion 
as of this world, rather than of some other that may 
await us after death. Christianity is viewed as a 
way of life, although it is recognized as a way of 
thought as well. Man’s great task is to so discipline 
himself that he will be prepared for any emergency, 
and will be able, in the spirit of brotherhood, to co- 
operate for the good of all. 
Brewton, Ala., March 18. 


Later 

Some of our Universalist people were in the flood 
district, and their furniture was damaged to some 
extent. One was in the dry goods business, and his 
loss is very heavy. The majority of our people, how- 
ever, lived in the higher localities, and suffered no 
loss as far as household goods were concerned. But 
everybody here is a loser in many ways. 

The mills of the T. R. Miller Company were 
badly damaged. The extent of their loss I do not 
know, but it will mount high. Scores of thousands 
of dollars, perhaps hundreds of thousands. 

The Baptist minister and I visited the homes on 
the south side yesterday to distribute health informa- 
tion, and we found conditions unspeakably bad. I 
never saw anything like the destruction that has 
been wrought. Houses floated off, and lodging 
against trees; houses piled up against railroad trestles; 
oil tanks holding thousands of gallons floated into 
the woods a half mile or more away from their bases; 
filling stations completely destroyed; stores wrecked. 


They say there is not a whole show-case in the town. 
Lawns and yards and fences are filled with fabrics 
drying in the sunlight. 

In the Negro district, great holes were scooped 
out of the soil and parts of houses collapsed into 
these holes. Water stands in these holes several feet 
deep. The Negro schoolhouse was partially under- 
mined. A repair shop floated directly across one 
of the concrete highways with the doors opened. 
The back of the building was later opened, and cars 
drive right through the building and continue on 
their way. A house was washed on to the highway, 
and was demolished last night, in order to clear the 
road. 

There is a wonderful spirit of co-operation among 
the people of the town. We all are working together 
to preserve the health and the morale of the people. 

The extent of the flooded district is very large. 
Brewton is in only one portion of it. I suppose that 
more than one hundred square miles were directly 
affected in just this one section of Alabama. We 
heard to-day that a yet worse flood is likely to 
strike between Montgomery and Mobile, but as yet 
that rumor is unconfirmed. 

Our church at Chapman is all right, and so are 
the people. The waters were not as high there as 
usual. I have just talked with one of our men. by 
telephone. 

There is no doubt that our work in Alabama will 
be very seriously handicapped. Most of our Uni- 
versalist people live in rural towns, and the waters 
have just ruined the farms, and set back the spring 
planting. We all will feel the effects of this. 

March 20. 


Two Things I Should Like to Say 


Carl S. Patton 


@|ELIGION has at least two very diverse aspects. 

4) On the one side it is a scheme of thought, a 
theology or a philosophy. On the other it 
is a rule of life and conduct. On each of 
these aspects the present pressing duty of the church 
and the minister would seem to be clear. 

On the theological or philosophical side the busi- 
ness of the church is to hold to what may be called 
either the theistic or the human point of view, as 
against all mechanistic or materialistic conceptions. 
There is not, indeed, much danger that the plain man, 
if left to himself, will slide off into this Jatter concep- 
tion. He may have heard that Paley’s argument 
from the watch is no longer held valid in theological 
circles. But he will believe that as there is something 
in himself which he has always called mind so there 
is something in the universe outside him and his 
fellows that deserves to be called by the same name. 
He will believe that there is some purpose in the 
whole thing, just as he knows there is in him. Just 
because he is human he will hold that the universe 
also can not be less than human. He will hold to all 
this in spite of earthquakes, shipwrecks, tornadoes 
and all other untoward occurrences, perhaps because 
of these things, since it is exactly these things that 
seem to make some such view necessary. He is In no 


real danger of believing that human life can be mech- 
anistically explained, since it never occurs to him 
that he or his wife or his children or any of the other 
people he knows are mechanisms. If he has ever 
heard of Behaviorism he has only set it down as one 
more queer ism in a world which was already too full 
of them. He has never been told to “park his soul 
outside” when he comes into the classroom, it is so 
long since he has been in a classroom; and if he were 
given similar instructions about entering any other 
place he would take it with him anyhow, only adding 
to its contents the idea that there was something 
wrong with the instructor. Nobody has ever told 
him that he must get rid of the ‘God concept,” and if 
any one ever should tell him so he would have sense 
enough to know that for practical purposes it would 
be better for him to get more of it rather than to 
get rid of what he has. He may have many curious 
ideas about God, but the idea that God may be some- 
thing less than personal, something less than he 
knows himself to be, is not one of them. 

_On all these items, therefore, the last thing the 
ordinary layman needs is arguments to disprove them. 
He probably would not understand the arguments. 
And he would not see why he should be laboriously 
argued out of ideas which he never held, or into 
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other ideas which he always has held and which have 
never seemed to him debatable. What the plain man 
needs is the theistic or human view of life and the 
world, set forth with feeling, with conviction, with an 
art and skill which make it easy for him to listen and 
to understand, and which reinforce in him his own 
deepest convictions. The preacher of course must 
preach what he has to preach, and if he hasn’t any- 
thing to preach that will do people any good he 
shouldn’t preach at all. This is no place for theologi- 
cal or philosophical arguments, but I register my con- 
viction, born out of some years of experience and 
observation, that what does people good, what com- 
forts them in their disappointments, girds them for 
their labors, and sends them to the day’s work with 
courage and enthusiasm, is the human view of God 
and the world. There was never any greater need of 
it than right now. 

At the other end of religion, where it becomes a 
rule of life and conduct, one subject these days looms 
high above all others. That is the subject of war and 
peace. It is a shallow criticism that charges the 
church with having been unable to prevent the World 
War. She could only have prevented that war by 
changing the history of Europe for the last hundred 
years. 

But we stand right now, for the first time in 
the history of the world, where we have a fair chance, 
not necessarily to prevent all future wars, but at least 
to give a turn to the thinking of the world which will 
in the long run do precisely that. How much educa- 


Beyond the 


tion this will take, with how much skill and patience 
and learning the minister must work who would have 
a part in it, how much tolerance it will require toward 
people who differ wholly from him or with whom he 
agrees in part but with whom he can not go the whole 
way, is all too obvious. But this is the one greatest 
question now up before the human family. It is the 
one question most deeply fraught with human hap- 
piness or misery, human progress or retrogression. 
The church may not have a unanimous mind on this 
question yet. But she will have to come to such a 
mind, or so far as her influence upon civilization in 
any large way is concerned she might as well go out 
of business. And the minister who does not declare 
his own mind about it, and with all the skill and pa- 
tience and grace that God can give him does not do 
his best to bring his church to the Christian position 
on it, has failed his generation at its most crucial 
point. 

If any one thinks I might have divorced these 
two aspects of religion in this discussion, he is wrong. 
People need religion, personal religion, and you will 
never get religion beyond the individual stage unless 
individuals have it good and‘strong. But the world 
needs religion; and if we can’t have religion in our 
world-view and our world-politics, we shall sooner 
or later have a world in which no one can have a 
decent religion of his own. I believe that we shall 
have both personal religion and world religion, and 
that the task of the church right now is to push hard 
for both of them.—F rom the Congregationalist. 


Color Line 


John R. Scotford 


=) HAT happens when men of different colors 

@| freely mingle their blood? South America 
offers much light on this question. The 
8} Southern continent is a human laboratory 
where experiments in racial mixture are being carried 
on in a large way. The Anglo-Saxon builds fences to 
keep the races separate; the Latin meets the same 
situation by abolishing all barriers. 

Although society: maintains many caste dis- 
tinctions, South Americans are instinctively color 
blind. The Spanish and Portuguese have freely 
mingled their blood with a variety of Indian strains, 
with the Negro slaves that they imported from Africa, 
and with such Orientals as have wandered across the 
Pacific. Somewhere on the continent every kind and 
degree of cross-breeding can be found. 

Carelessness rather than conviction has created 
the present situation. Especially in the more remote 
sections European women have always been scarce. 
Having no instinct of racial repugnance, the men have 
mated with the Indian and colored women who 
happened to be available. The color line was soon 
lost, and has never been recovered. Racial discrimi- 
nation is little found except among the women of 
high society and the foreigners. 

No one seems to have made a scientific study of 
the resultant mixtures. “The situation is essentially 
a happenstance. The writer has no careful analysis 
to present. His purpose is merely to set down some 


observations, particularly with reference to the Negro. 

When the traveler boards his ship in New York 
he is surprised to find that the common seamen are 
all black. Any white crew which could be recruited 
for this run would represent the human dregs of New 
York harbor, while a satisfactory type of Negro can 
be shipped from Barbadoes and Trinidad. The sea- 
faring Negro does not become so drunk as does the 
white sailor. He is less of a “‘sea-lawyer” and far 
more contented with his lot than is the white man. 
Naval officers speak well of the Negro as a sailor. 

.When the steamer anchors in Barbadoes the 
water at once swarms with colored boys and girls 
waiting to dive for coins. Finer physical specimens 
of the human race would be difficult to find. The way 
in which their powerful muscles move beneath their 
silky skin is a delight to the artist. 

If one goes ashore in Barbadoes or aJmost any of 
the other West Indian islands one finds that the 
population is overwhelmingly colored. The de- 
scendants of the slaves of the last century control 
some of the beauty spots of the world. The West 
Indies is the stronghold of the black man in the West- 
ern hemisphere. 

The British islands are greatly overpopulated, 
and jet-black Negroes are migrating to the main- 
land of both North and South America. 

The Negro constitutes a colored fringe around 
the northern portion of South America. He is much 
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in evidence along the sea coast from Santos in Brazil 
to Lima in Peru. South of the Tropic of Capricorn 
he is little seen, rarely has he ventured far into the 
interior, and in the high altitudes he is totally un- 
known. The colored man seems to thrive where it is 
both warm and wet. 

The bearing of the South American Negro is 
quite different from that of the Negro in the United 
States. Having grown up where discrimination is 
littie known he seems to be unconscious of his own 
color. Instead of standing out against his environ- 
ment as in a Nordic land, he unconsciously blends 
with it. 

Watching the faces of the colored people strolling 
on the Aveida Rio Branco in Rio de Janeiro is an 
interesting study. Their bearing is erect, and their 
countenances are open and frank. One would never 
suspect that they were but forty years out of slavery. 
The subconscious barrier which is ever present in 
our own country seems utterly lacking in Brazil. 

One afternoon I overheard a well-dressed mulatto 
woman talking English with her two spick and span 
children on the busin Rio. One could not but wonder 
if they had migrated from the United States to Brazil. 

The absence of color consciousness strikes the 
visitor in a variety of ways. 

In a school for girls conducted by one of the 
Southern denominations in Rio de Janeiro they told 
of a white complexioned father who registered for his 
daughter. When the young lady arrived she was so 
dusky that they would have declined to accept her 
had they seen her in the first place. ‘But the color 
of her face did not seem to make the least bit of dif- 
ference with our Brazilian girls,’ was their laughing 
comment. 

A Southern missionary told two stories on him- 
self. After much coaxing a prominent white family 
appeared in church one night only to be effusively 
greeted by a very black Negress. Another night 
a man of some education made a profession of faith, 
only to have a colored man call upon him the next 
morning and offer to give him instructions in the 
Scriptures. In both instances the colored people in- 
volved were utterly unconscious of any forwardness. 
Probably most of the commotion was in the mind of 
the Southern missionary. If there was any offense 
from the Brazilian point of view it was in breaking 
over a caste distinction rather than in trespassing 
across the color line as such. 

In Ecuador I was ushered into a Protestant church 
by a full-blooded Negro, but found myself seated be- 
side an officer of the Ecuadorean army apparently of 
pure white blood. 

When coming down the Magdalena river I had 
as a companion a well dressed Colombian whose face 
was exceedingly dark. He was diligently studying 
English against the day when he would enter a school 
in New Orleans. I had misgivings as to the reception 
which he would have when he applied to the American 
consul for his visa to enter the United States, and I 
trembled for his reception when he landed in New 
Orleans. 

The most outstanding result of the color-blind- 
ness of South America is the spiritual freedom which 
it affords the Negro. Instead of being labeled and put 


in a certain restricted group he is permitted to de- 
velop as a normal being. 

From the North American point of view the most 
startling testimony which came to my ears was in 
Curacao, an island of the Dutch West Indies lying 
close to the coast of Venezuela. The American con- 
sul quoted a Dutchman long resident in the islands 
as saying that the mulatto was the hope of the Carib- 
bean region. His argument was that the white man 
could not stand up under the climate, while the pure- 
blooded Negro was sluggish, but that the half-breed 
had both the energy and the stamina to succeed in a 
hot country. 

In Caracas, Venezuela, the same sentiment was 
echoed. Politically the ruling group in the country 
are the “Andinos,” a mixture of Spanish and Indian 
blood, but commercially the rising class are the mulat- 
toes. A middle class of color is pushing aside the old 
Spanish aristocrats. It is among this class that- 
Protestantism has the greatest success. 

We may not be willing to follow South America’s 
practise in racial matters, but the record of the Negro 
on the Southern continent should add to our respect 
for his race. Many of the faults of the American 
Negro are a reflection of the attitude of the white man 
toward him. 


238 SESS 


THE PARABLES OF SAFED THE SAGE 
The Parable of the Locomotive and the Art Institute 


I lit upon a Certain City beside a Goodly Lake, and I so- 
journed in an University Club that looked across a wide expanse 
of Park and Railway Tracks to the waters of the Lake. And 
I sate at meat, breaking my fast, eating of Figs and Corn Flakes 
and Toast and Coffee and a Doughnut and a Morning Paper and 
a View of the Lake. And the Lake was Lovely and the Morning 
Sun was clear. And the trains came and went and gave forth 
no Smoke. But there arose a Cloud of Black Smoke which Ob- 
scured my Vision and Clarified my Mind. 

And I said, I have known this City since Before the Fire, and 
that isalongtime. And it still lacketh much of being the Lovely 
City that it is yet to be, but I have witnessed Great Improve- 
ments. And I remember how for many years there was Great 
Outcry on the part of the friends of Art against the Illinois 
Central, whose Smoking Locomotives defiled the lake front and 
were like unto an Hogg-pen in the front yard. And I remember 
how Commissions were appointed and Resolutions were Passed 
demanding that the Illinois Central electrify its Terminal. And 
I remember how the Friends of Art cried out that the Paintings 
and the Statuary in the Art Institute were being Ruined by the 
Infernal Smoke of the Illinois Central. 

And now what is this which I behold, and what is it that I 
see? The Illinois Central hath electrified its Terminal, and 
the trains come and go without Smoking Locomotives. But that 
Dense Cloud of Dirty Smoke which I behold ariseth from the 
Smokestack of the Art Institute. 

And I considered the matter, and I said, How good a thing 
it is to have a Scapegoat like the Locomotives of the Illinois 
Central, and how sad it is when they reform. For had the IIli- 
nois Central continued with its Smoking Locomotives the Art 
Institute might continue to preach without itself reforming. 
Wherefore should preachers beware lest they make their preach- 
ing so effective as to rebuke themselves. 

And I said, I have known more than one Preacher to con- 
vert a Sinful Man, and two or three who have converted a Sinful 
Woman apiece, and they were themselves made sinners in the 
process. And I share the solicitude of my friend Paul, and com- 
mend it to all Preachers and Art Institutes, lest having preached 
to others I should myself become a castaway. 
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Conference on the Churches and World Peace 


Herbert E. Benton 


BWoIOOKING back upon the Conference it appeals 
wos) ~to me as exceedingly significant. Here were 
115 men and women, officially representing 
4} thirty-five denominations. Surely this is a 
new phenomenon. That thirty-five churches manifest 
sufficient concern in this problem of Peace vs. War is 
a sign of different times and a different mind-set 
than prevailed prior to 1914—or immediately sub- 
sequent to 1918. Would it have been possible a few 
years ago for these church representatives to meet 
and agree with practical unanimity on a series of af- 
firmations and recommendations, comprehending near- 
ly all the major international questions, many of 
them far reaching in their scope? 

Behind us was the colossal tragedy of the World 
War, before us the dividing ways, one leading to 
another cataclysm we shudder to contemplate, the 
other lifting humanity to the beauty and happiness 
of world-wide friendliness and peace. 

I am sure every one felt that the Peace Pact has 
opened the door to the realization of our dreams. 

War now becomes an outlaw. It is a crime by 
the law of nations. The peace advocates now have 
the law on their side—something strange and revo- 
lutionary in human history. 

Those who now advocate national policies and 
activities which arouse suspicion and ill-will between 
other nations and ourselves, those who by word or 
deed are still heading the old way that leads to dis- 
cord and ultimately war, are setting themselves in 
opposition to the law of their own country. 

The Peace Pact, adopted with only one dissent- 
ing voice by the Senate, and signed by the President, 
declares that we will henceforth resort to none except 
pacific means to settle any dispute that may arise 
between ourselves and any other nation. If words 
mean anything these mean that we have renounced 
the war system, and patriotism now whole-heartedly 
may and should ally itself with Christian idealism. 

The plea of the Conference as a whole and of 
your Universalist representative in particular is 
that our people everywhere will read carefully the 
following: 


Message to the Churches 


The achievement of enduring peace is the most urgent need 
of our time. In reaching this goal the churches of the United 
States have a vital part to take. 

This Study Conference of 115 selected representatives of 
thirty-five communions records herewith certain convictions 
and recommendations which they submit to the churches for 
careful study and for general adoption, so far as they shall be 
found in harmony with the ideals and spirit of Jesus Christ our 
Lord and Master. 

The General Pact for the Renunciation of War as an In- 
strument of National Policy, pledging the nations to use only 
peaceful means for the settlement of their controversies what- 
ever may be their origin or nature, expresses the purpose of the 
nations to deal with one another on the basis of the Christian 
ideal of non-violence, justice, co-operation and good-will. 

The Conference welcomes this Pact. The Pact has indeed 
little power in itself, but it has great possibilities. The realiza- 
tion of those possibilities depends on the will of the peoples and 


this in turn depends largely on the conscience and activity of 
the churches. It remains to put the breath of life into the solemn 
pledges of the Pact and to carry its high vision of a warless world 
to triumphant success. 

Affirmations: 

1. We hold that the Church, the body of Christ all inclu- 
sive—transcending race and national divisions—should hence- 
forth condemn and renounce recourse to war for the solution of 
international controversies, and should insist that responsible 
statesmen shall conduct the policies and procedures of the state 
in harmony with the spirit, the pledges and the intent of the Pact. 

2. We hold that the churches of Jesus Christ should be a 
mighty dynamic in abolishing war. War denies the Fatherhood 
of God, scorns the brotherhood of man, mocks the sacredness of 
human life, is merciless to helpless women and children, uses 
falsehood, ignores justice, releases the passions, and cultivates 
hate. War means everything that Jesus did not mean, and means 
nothing that he did mean. 

3. We, therefore, hold that the churches should condemn 
resort to the war system as sin and should henceforth refuse, as 
institutions, to sanction it or to be used as agencies in its support. 

4. We further hold that the churches should now regard 
war, when distinguished from the exercise of police power by 
authorized international agencies, as a crime. 

5. We hold that ‘‘Christians should be good citizens, obey- 
ing the laws of the state and being subject to its authority up to 
the point where obedience to man would be disobedience to 
God.”’ 

6. We hold that the churches should teach patriotic support 
of the state, in the conviction that the state is bound by the 
obligations of the Pact never to resort to war but to use only 
peaceful means for the solution of all controversies. 

7. We hold that the churches should support and sustain 
with moral approval individuals who, in the exercise of their 
right of conscience, refuse to take part in war, or in military 
training. 

8. We hold that, since economic factors are primary causes 
of international suspicion and hostility, and frequently lead to 
war, the churches should engage in the most serious study of 
such vital problems as foreign investments, war debts, raw 
materials, tariffs, armed intervention for the protection of prop- 
erty, and the whole question of the economic and political con- 
trol of foreign peoples. 

9. We hold that the churches should advocate vigorously 
effective steps for speedy reduction of armaments, for bringing 
national policies into harmony with the spirit and pledges of the 
Pact, and for the creation of a comprehensive peace system in 
the development of mutual acquaintance, appreciation, and 
good-will between the nations. 

10. We believe that the decisive struggle is now on between 
two mighty systems: one, the belief and life that might gives 
right, that nations are beings of power without moral obligations; 
the other, that right stands above might, that nations are moral 
beings with inescapable moral obligations. The fate of civiliza- 
tion depends, we believe, on the issues of this struggle. A few 
years of grace are before us. Which way the issue goes depends 
primarily on the vision, courage, and faith of the churches. 
Recommendations: 

In the light of the foregoing ideals, principles, and convic- 
tions, this Conference recommends to the churches to study the 
following specific proposals, and, in so far as they commend 
themselves to the mind and conscience of the churches, to adopt 
them for themselves, and to seek their acceptance by the na- 
tion as a whole. 

1. Condemnation of resort to the war system as sin and re- 
fusal henceforth to be used as an agency or instrument in its 
support. 
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2. Loyal acceptance of the spirit and intent of the Pact. 

3. Support of the Government in international co-operation 
in the development as rapidly as practicable of the required 
agencies and procedures for the just and peaceful settlement of 
all controversies, such as Judicial Settlement, Arbitration, 
Conciliation, and Conference. 

4. Support of our Government in promoting the codifica- 
tion and ratification of a system of international law based on the 
illegality of war. 

5. Advocacy of membership by the United States in the 
Permanent Court of International Justice, and acceptance, 
with the other principal nations, of the optional clause for ob- 
ligatory jurisdiction. 

6. Advocacy of membership by the United States in the 
League of Nations, with reservations if necessary, mutually ac- 
ceptable to the League and the United States. 

7. General and drastic reduction of armaments. 

8. Advocacy of the abandonment of the policy of armed 
intervention by one power on its own authority for the protection 
of the “lives, property, and interests’ of its citizens in foreign 
lands, and the substitution of non-violent measures collectively 
administered. 

Additional Considerations : 

1. We hold that the church should minister to all men, in- 
cluding soldiers and sailors, but that its chaplains and Christian 
workers should be independent of the war-system, ministering 
to human need, whether of foe or of friend. 

“The 


2. We hold that the churches might well express their 
gratification in the increasing co-operation of our Government 
with the League of Nations in matters pertaining to disarma- 
ment, economic collaboration, the promotion of health and 
morals, and other humanitarian and scientific activities. We 
believe such co-operation should increase and that our country 
should bear its full part in the expense entailed. We urge the 
establishment of provisions for constant official collaboration 
with the League, and betieve the position of the United States 
in world affairs makes eventual membership in the League 
desirable and inevitable. 

3. We hold that the recent progress in multilateral arbi- 
tration and conciliation treaties is a cause for gratitude, and we 
recommend to the churches support of early ratification of the 
following treaties already signed by our responsible authorities: 
(1) The General Arbitration treaty with the Pan American 
countries. (2) General humanitarian treaties dealing with 
manufacture and traffic in arms and munitions, use of poison 
gas and disease germs in warfare, obscene literature, trade and 
religious rights in Africa, liquor traffic in Africa. 

4. We hold that the churches should study all such pro- 
posals for the prohibition of the exportation of arms as the Cap- 
per, Porter, and Burton resolutions, and be prepared to take 
intelligent and appropriate action thereon. 

5. We hold that the Conference should urge the churches 
to study the problems of national security and national defense 
in the light of the Pact. 


Cure” 


. Morgan E. Pease 


Sickness of body, of mind and of soul are so intimately 
interrelated that it is well nigh impossible to put our finger upon 
one hurt of ourself and say, ‘“Here’s where I am wrong.” Travel 
from doctor to doctor and each will diagnose from the angle of 
his specialty. 

Go to the psycho-analyst, and he will drag from your con- 
sciousness the infantile evils until you would think yourself a 
juggler’s hat from which grinning monkeys and lop-eared rab- 
bits can come at will. 

The economic expert, the temperance fan, the vegetarian, 
the mono-diet, the rub-them-well, the think-it’s-so crowd, the 
chew-’em-slows, all the branches of human thought, are sure 
that their methods will right the world. We are glad that they 
are so positive, rejoice that they have forgotten the fatalism of 
the older medical man and the damnation theology of the older 
theologian, but balance and perspective are essential to right 
thinking and living. 

We are a personality, complex, the result of ages of evolu- 
tion, moved by instincts and impulses from the primitive depths, 
influenced by an ocean of suggestion, a world of customs, tradi- 
tions, laws and persons. 

Jesus was right when he recognized the trouble, confusion, 
wars and rumors of war, pestilence, earthquake and the evils to 
come, but hushed men to calm quiet and said, “These things 
must come to pass—see that ye be not troubled.’ Specialists of all 
kinds have their place—the mechanism of the personality, the 
machine of the bodily life, needs various methods to keep it in 
order; but the cure of personality—the help that is above and 
beneath all these minor ills of living—is simple as life. 

The complementary law of faith and love solves the problem 
of man’s existence. We have laid away these tremendous 
axioms or laws of personality and progress wrapped in napkins 
of abstract thought and cumbersome theology. Jesus spoke of 
faith and love as working principles, as the axioms of the marvel- 
ous kingdom of health, happiness and success. 

Emancipation, freedom, the beginning of victory and power 
for the personality, starts with an axiom. Jesus said, ‘“Ye shall 
know the truth and the truth shall make you free.” The moment 
we discover and apply for ourselves the revolutionary axiom 


that all life gradually shapes itself to the pattern of our idea, our 
visualization, our personal projection of objective, we feel the 
self quicken to new tides of life for body and soul. 

From the simplest cell to the most complex combination 
of cells, the visualization of pattern, of objective, of- purpose, of 
what ts not now but should be, shapes the swift-moving fingers of 
universal action and moulds and directs the mechanism to trans- 
form what is into what is to be. Faith is the substance out of 
which we create the hoped for—it is the evidence slowly fash- 
ioned of that not seen as yet. To outline a selling campaign, to 
visualize a line of investigation, to project a new social combina- 
tion by which man may live happily with his fellows, to bring 
ourselves to the condition where our days are filled with glad, 
easy service and labor for others, all comes back to the axiom 
that the quiet positive visualization of what we desire exceedingly 
will come to pass. 

Whatever method or technique we use to bring this state 


of mind or attitude of the soul is but a choice of means. The 
important, all important, matter is that we use the axiom. 
Jesus made prayer the all vital method for life. Withdrawal 


in thought from the outer confusion until the self-relaxed and the 
universal mind, the great over-soul, the cosmic consciousness, 
wrapped ourself about and our personality thrilled to the thoughts 
he brought. Here in the white silence where eternity is as a 
moment and a moment as eternity, where worlds and men feel 
the dynamic urge of thought, here at the heart of things the 
mechanism of life and society is reshaped and inspired. 

Say it as we wiil, utter it in a thousand forms with a myriad 
of illustrations, it is simple as life, profound as God. Jesus 
taught it and lived it, and the world has been blundering for 
two thousand years toward it. It remains for us to recognize 
and utilize it with full confidence that it is enough. 

The universe has everything we need when we are ready 
for it. The Universal Father has forgotten nothing in the 
marvelous vision of creation. Valleys of silence, rivers of death, 
shadows and darkness, chill and bitterness, defeat and shame, but 
serve to fashion men and women who can thrill to the exquisite 
harmonies of life. Sun-kissed mountains, broad plains, blue 
skies, gorgeous daybreaks, mystic colors along sunset horizons, 
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erash of surf, thunder of wave, toil, friendship, laughter, quiet— 
God has permitted undaunted souls to pass through them that 
they might come up from the unthinking clod to the dawning 
glory of sonship where we can see Him as He is and be glad. 

Unthinking, instinctive life responds by the urge within 
to the challenge of environment without, and the over-soul 
shapes life to the rhythm of His glorious will. Then dawns 
a day where self-preservation and competition give place to 
the higher survival of the fittest and man timidly tries the 
axiom of faith and love. 

In the fullness of time the Master Man came, when the world 
had outgrown its need of the primitive law, and a new law he 
taught—that Faith disavows the impossible and whatever we 
desire may come to pass. Love breaks down fear, and under its 
terrible energy makes only the good survive and only the true 
persist. 

The processes by which cells are fashioned and changed, 
the complexity of the subconscious mind, are studies for all and 
the special field of the healer of mankind, but Jesus made the 
law of health, happiness and success so simple and axiomatic that 
simple or wise, learned or ignorant, might immediately apply it 
to his life and find the issue in living. 

Living a life is like walking on a tight rope. It is simple if 
one knows how. Painting a picture, writing a book, preaching a 
sermon, singing a song or writing a score is easy as play, if one 
knows how, if one has caught the trick of doing it. It is not the 
doing that is difficult. It is learning to do that means thought 
and effort and often disappointment. 

When one considers the multitude of near-failures and 
the rarity of those to whom life has meant arrival, we wonder 
that some one has not become adept enough in the trick of living 
to reveal the secret. Ifa thing has been done well once, even by 
accident, the process becomes amenable to reason and the steps 
of the process may become a science and the obedience to its 
laws become an art. 

Confucius, Gautama, Socrates, Plato, each moves near 
to the science of living, but their discovery was more a theoretical 
and abstract one than one of actual living. Jesus discovered the 
secret and taught it, but the followers of his teachings have 


overlaid the science and the art with weary abstractions and 
metaphysics until the soul becomes weary in its search for the 
secret of life. 

As one becomes versed in the subtleties of men and the 
abstractions of books, it dawns upon the soul that only here 
and there in the mass of discussion, the labyrinths of the process 
called education, a golden axiom may be discovered and a sen- 
tence of dynamic truth, which men may well spend their effort to 
discover. These golden axioms, these dynamic sentences, are 
seattered through all books and statements of men that we call 
science, art, literature, either literature of power or knowledge. 
Like nuggets of gold, embedded in masses of quartz, like those 
rare moments in the long stretch of years, they surprise us as we 
stumble upon them in our weary search for truth. 

Did we gather all these sentences into a paragraph of con- 
secutive thought we would embrace the power literature of the 
world in a pamphlet and put at the disposal of men seeking wis- 
dom the philosophy of all ages. The discoverers of truth are 
not noted for the mass of material which they possess, but rather 
for the rare insight’ by which the mass of fact and material of 
history, science, invention, yields up its precious significance and 
the illumination of an axiom flashes its light along the whole 
process. Rarely do scientists, philosophers and scholars of the 
regular school give us any clue to the significance or method of 
living. So immeshed are these toilers in the mass of facts that 
the discovery of a law or axiom of life seems to be almost an 
accident. : 

The honesty for which the world looks and for which the 
church suffers is not crass recognition of obvious facts, not merely 
viewing the mud from which humanity came, and acknowledging 
the reptile in the slime. It must at the same time recognize the 
stars toward which man moves, the mountains upon which 
rest his dreams, the upright position to which he has arrived, 
the glory to which he aspires. Not only the obvious but the 
invisible, not only the uttered but the inarticulate, must be 
evalued and appraised to constitute the honesty of the modern 
age. Rationalism must be wedded to sane mysticism before we 
shall be safe from fanatic and cynic alike. 

Providence, R. I. 


Faithful Unto the End 


Our Church Schools, Deeply Interested in the Near East Relief for Many Years, 
Are Very Generous in Their Final Offering 


It has been announced that the Near East Relief, after 
using with great wisdom more than a hundred million dollars, 
after saving hundreds of thousands of lives, and after training 
its rescued orphans for honorable self support, is going to bring 
its career to an end. A marvelous service it has most efficiently 
rendered! 

Universalist church schools have been among the most 
persistent and generous supporters of this noble philanthropy— 
probably the most liberal of all in proportion to their numbers. 
And now, at the end, they have not failed. 

Part of the offering taken in December is still in the hands 
of the local treasurers and will have to be reported later. We 
give now, with deep gratitude to all contributors, a list of all 


payments from July 1, 1928, to March 1, 1929. May every 
donor be richly blessed. r 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


CAN IT BE THAT THIS IS “ROTE SARKASTIKUL?” 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I am delighted with your editorial, ‘‘Shall We Pray to the 
Elan Vital??? You obviously know what theism is and what 
atheism is, and, in the interest of clarity, you propose to dis- 
tinguish between them. Of course, some people don’t like to be 
called atheists, because they feel that the term identifies them 
with the old-fashioned materialists, with belligerent anti-re- 
ligionists, and, in many people’s minds, with immoral rascals. 
But never mind that: you stick to your guns, and don’t let them 
get away with any of this talk about the ‘‘Immanent Spirit.” 

Your editorial particularly delights me because it marks so 
great a step in advance since the discussion of the name Chris- 
tian. In fact, Spoerl might well regard you as a convert to his 
school of clear thinking. Then you were opposed to sharply de- 
fining the issue between Christians and non-Christians; now 
you are all for clear definition and rigid distinction. Then you 
objected to a narrow and traditional conception of Christ; now 
you endorse a precise and accepted definition of God. Surely 
you are on the right track. 

I am confident that the humanists will be properly chastened 
when they read your unanswerable challenge: ‘‘Why insist on 
denying that you are an atheist when for all practical purposes 
the views you hold are the views of atheism?’’ And of course 
you will change the title of your paper whenever a fundamental- 
ist or a Catholic asks: ‘‘Why insist on calling yourself a Christian 
when for all practical purposes the views you hold are not the 


views of Christianity?” 
Candide. 


* * 
WHITTIER AND STARR KING 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

It is interesting in connection with the publishing of the 
Thomas Starr King diaries that the Quaker poet Whittier wrote 
the hymn ‘“‘For the Opening of Thomas Starr King’s House of 
Worship, 1864,’’ beginning 

“Amidst these glorious works of Thine, 
The solemn minarets of pine, 
And awful Shasta’s icy shrine.’’ 


And later he’ wrote the memorial poem beginning, ‘‘The great 
work laid upon his two score years is done’’—a beautiful tribute 
to Mr. King’s work on the coast. 
Jessie Briggs Tinkham. 
Rochester; Vt. 
* * 


CLEAR THINKING 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

For many, many years I have read everything I have seen 
in print from the pen of Dr. Joseph Henry Crooker, and it is a 
pleasure to offer tribute to his scholarly attainments and his 
moral leadership. One of the statements in his recent personal 
letter to the editor of the Leader and published in the current 
issue, is the most surprising statement I have seen in a long time. 
“The humanism of Felix Adler has made no impression on the 
world.’’ ‘‘The application of General William Booth’s God- 
consciousness, through the Salvation Army, has produced a 
world wide harvest of rescue and helpfulness.”’ 

I had hitherto supposed the teaching of Dr. Adler in a city 
which has known the preaching of Beecher and Chapin and 
Collyer to be one of the most pervasive and lasting factors in 
the religious developments of the last generation. 

Newspaper publicity and stated attendance are not the all 
inclusive standards of judgment. 

I estimate that the books and publications of Ethical Cul- 
ture have been on the study table of three-fourths of the Uni- 
versalist and Unitarian ministers for the last score of years. 
Their theism has not weakened and their interest in humanitarian 
appeal has been mightily strengthened. 


If God-consciousness makes its most effective appeal through 
the doctrines of Calvinism and the militant display of street 
parades, truly we have come to degenerate days. 

The agnostic is blamed because he is not logical enough to 
state the natural conclusion of research and study—God! It 
is surprising if the evangelist, who talks so much about God, is 
to be commended for the intellectual research implied in the 
acceptance of belief in God. 

We are not confined to the alternatives of the Salvation 
Army or the Ethical Culture Societies. As one eminent scientist 
has said, logical thinking postulates God as the Creator and 
immortality as the assured outcome of this life. 

Referring to English leadership for illustration of God-con- 
sciousness, I think, not of Spurgeon the popular preacher, nor 
of Booth the popular agitator, but rather of James Martineau, 
the scholarly preacher for so many years to the little Portland 
Street chapel’s small congregation in London, whose clear think- 
ing opened new visions of truth and duty to reflecting people. 

God-consciousness is not confined to spasmodic charity re- 
lief or to conventional doctrine. 

The present feverish reaction to lose ourselves in Congre- 
gational Orthodoxy tends to magnify the standards of size 
merely. The lover of humanity would not detract from the 
honor accorded General Booth, but the liberal might well wish 
that the clear thinkers and the pioneers whose influence has 
been like that of leaven be not entirely forgotten. 

A. N. Foster. 


Norwich, Conn. 
* * 


FRIENDLY WORDS FROM NORTH CAROLINA 


To the Editor of the Leader: 
I enjoy the Leader immensely, and may its staff (especially 
the Editor) live long in the great work they are doing. 
Mrs. M. O. Winstead. 
Rocky Mount, N.C. 


* * 


A LEAGUE OF BROTHERS 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Would it be possible, and if so, would it be desirable, to 
establish a loosely organized League of Brothers, founded on 
Christ’s second commandment, and fostered by the rules of 
psychology? 

His two commandments are, first, ““Love the Lord thy God 
with all thy heart and all thy mind and all thy soul,’ and the 
second, ‘‘Love thy neighbor as thyself.’’ The fatherhood of 
God and the brotherhood of man anchor to these laws. 

It is generally believed that these are true, and that peace 
of mind can be obtained only by mental acceptance; and that 
correct control and development of emotion require this accept- 
ance plus the will to apply them to oneself. 

But it is easy to lose sight of their importance, enthusiasm 
ebbs, inspiration and good intentions fade, exceptions to the rule 
are made, and soon one is back where he started. 

Universalism was instituted, and has meant, that all hu- 
manity will be saved. This leaven has so permeated present day 
thought that its value is relatively much less. Universalism 
could mean the practical application of Christ’s fundamental 
law—universal love. Why not cultivate the will-to-love? If 
done thoroughly, continuously, and hard, would it not develop a 
well of love-power that would become so deep and full that its 
contents (the motivating thought of universal love) would con- 
trol every activity of the person and be a ‘‘well of water spring- 
ing up into eternal life?’’ 

Such a life attracts others to it. Such a church grows. 

Psychologists state that the cells of our brains which hold 
our thoughts can be given the image of the thought with an ini- 
tial impetus that will engrave it deeply on the cells. Day by day 
the cells so impressed can be strengthened, so built up that they 
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will carry a surcharge of energized thought to help the person 
over a hard spot in the road of life. 

The initial thought: “I will live this law.”’ 

The initial power behind the thought: ‘I will do this with 
all my heart and all my mind and all my soul, to-day and to- 


- morrow and forever; my love shall be all inclusive and without 


restrictions. I will systematically, conscientiously, and thor- 
oughly build my love-power to its greatest height.”’ 

The daily strengthening might be done through printed 
matter; there are men, both living and dead, who can give great 
inspiration, either in or out of the denomination; there are men 
of wide learning and others of great insight, men trained in the 
development of thought. Let these men tap these various sources 
of help and focus on to this problem. 

Could you take a leaf from the fraternalism of Masonry, a 
page from the system of Christian Science, a hint from Unity, 
and add enough of our own Universalism in its broader sense, 
to make something bigger and better than any of them? 

H. V. Eastman. 

Los Angeles, Calif. 


* * 


MR. CUMMINS DEFENDS BISHOP McCONNELL 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I have sent the following open letter to the Rey. Donald M. 
Grant, D. D., Moundsville, W. Va.: : 
Dear Dr. Grant: 

Current issue of Time calls to my attention the character 
of your charge against Bishop McConnell (successor to S. Parkes 
Cadman as president of the Federal Council of Churches of 
Christ in America). 

Inasmuch as you represent a church that holds membership 
in that Council and I do not, it is not my privilege on this ground 
to question your views. I make this following remark because 
Bishop McConnell inspired me to enter the ministry because of 
the freedom he has always displayed from any taint of adher- 
ence to a static religious system. I appeal in his behalf (not be- 
cause he needs appeal) only because he, like innumerable others, 
is the victim of that age-old cowardly cry of “‘heretic.”’ 

The Protestant Church has fallen into the same error as 
the Roman Catholic Church, in that the one has deified Jesus 
while the other has deified the Mother of Jesus as well. Jesus 
was divine only in the sense that he was what he was as a human. 
He was most certainly a nonconformist, politically, socially, 
economically and racially, as well as religiously. What you are 
doing with him to-day is to make of him something that he was 
not at all—a freak. May I suggest that we all spend less time 
on dogma and more time on the study of the One to whom Jesus 
prayed and the One whom, Jesus by his life and his teaching, 
helped reveal to us? 

Robert Cummins. 

Fort Thomas, Ky. 

* * 


ONE OF THE FINEST PLANS FOR PROGRESS 


To the Ed’tor of the Leader: 

I have intended writing you ever since reading the editorial 
in the Feb. 2 issue of the Leader, but time has not permitted up 
to this date. 

I traveled for a great many years, during which time it was 
my privilege to attend churches of at least ten or twelve different 
denominations, because I could not always attend the Universalist 
church. This enabled me to secure first hand information on the 
type of sermons by ministers of various faiths. In the main, I 
found their views and their sermons more or less the same as any 
good Universalist sermon, although their creed and the by-laws 
of their organization would indicate to the contrary. 

At first, I was inclined to make this quite a lengthy letter 
and answer more in detail various points which to me should be 
given more extended thought by those who are expressing them- 
selves; instead, I will sum up my remarks with only a few com- 
ments contained in the following paragraph. 

It is very important that the churches of to-day keep up 


with the conditions and times of to-day. It is an acknowledged 
fact that quite a large majority of the people prefer to be af- 
filiated with larger organizations, whether it be social, business 
or church, therefore it is my opinion that all interested will be 
much better served and better satisfied if they will set aside their 
prejudice and unite with at least two other liberal churches. It 
would seem to me that one of the finest plans for progress in the 
Protestant Christian Church would be that of bringing together 
the Congregationalists, the Unitarians and the Universalists 
to continue their good work in the future under the name of 
“United Liberal Christian Church.’’ This name-would be sug- 
gestive of exactly what had taken place and there would be no 
chance of misunderstanding on the part of any one. 

We must be as big, if not bigger, in my mind, than the 
cause of Universalism, of which we are proud. Each of the 
three above named denominations will continue to be in the 
minority unless they join hands, in which event it is my pre- 
diction that the growth under one large organization will be 
much greater than it is at the present time with our divided 
interests which are not justifiable. 

C. Disher. 

Indianapolis, Ind. 


* * 


“THE BROAD FAITH OF THE UNIVERSALIST”’ 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I am sure the enclosed passages from a personal letter to 
me will be of interest to your readers, and I hope you will give 
them a place in your columns. 

Harold Scott. 

Camp Hill, Alahama. 


“T was so glad to receive this letter, for I have been out of 
touch with the Universalist church since leaving Florala about 
five years ago. My touch with the church was very slight, but 
one I shall never forget. I had never been to a meeting of any 
kind connected with the Universalist church until from a sense 
of curiosity and because I lived very close to the church in 
Florala I attended a meeting and on Sunday heard Dr. John 
Lowe deliver a sermon I shall never forget. The broad faith 
of the Universalist was a revelation to one who had been strug- 
gling along year after year trying to find a creed that could be 
accepted by liberal, progressive people. I regret that living here 
I am shut away from the church, and I shall be happy to keep 
in touch with it in some way. The little white church building 
in Florala will always have a very warm spot in my heart, for 
the greatest religious experience of my life occurred there. I 
realize now that the ‘curiosity’ that I thought took me there 
was the Christ within me leading me to what I craved and need- 
ed. . . . Our means are limited and we are contributing to 
two churches here in town, but I do want to help the situation 
in Alabama with a little, so I would be glad if you would accept 
my pledge of two dollars a month, which is the amount we con- 
tribute to the two churches here.”’ 

* * 
A HIGH RETURN FOR MONEY SPENT 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

No money spent for print these days brings me so high a 
return value as the Leader. It is a mental, moral and spiritual 
stimulator, and I count it an unquestioned privilege to be on its 
subscription list. 

Anne Jenison. 

Magnolia, N. J. 


* * 


LINCOLN’S FAVORITE PSALM 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

In to-day’s issue I discover that I made a misstatement 
concerning President Lincoln’s favorite chapter in the Bible. I 
should have said Thirty-third Psalm, not Twenty-third. At 
some later date I will send you the favorite passages entire, as 
they give an interesting sidelight upon his mental make-up. 

Wenonah Stevens Abbott. 
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The General Convention at Work 


A. WORD OF GRATITUDE 


Some time ago we published an appeal for contributions 
toward meeting surgical and hospital bills for Dr. P. T. Tsuga, 
pastor of our Central Church in Tokyo, Japan. The response to 
this was immediate and generous. In addition to the list pre- 
viously printed, the following gifts have been forwarded. 


Amount already reported .................. $394.00 
Arthur "W ?Reirce tamer cictsede eth 5.00 
Brattleboro, Vt., Mission Circle ............ 5.00 
Brooklyn, First, New York (additional) ...... 7.00 
little Falls, Ne Yia(adaditional) 2.64 ..2..4..5 10.50 
SS: Maud Wiipplesapemeneitene.. cet os cee 5.00 
Gertrude Ma Wihipplempreeen acon. oe eae 5.00 
Joseph Ii. Sweeteners sc os cs we ae 25.00 
Little! Falls} N@Yeuadditional)i%. . 2... . 4.29 5.00 
Los Angeles, California, Church ............ 10.00 
Farmington, Michigan, Church ............ 10.00 

$481.50 


That this response on the part of the people at home has 
been greatly appreciated by our workers in Japan is shown by 
the following extracts from letters just received. 

Dr. Cary writes: ‘I would like to write a fine letter of thanks 
but I find that adequate words won’t come. Dr. Tsuga asked 
me for the names so that he might send his thanks personally. 
I am literally more grateful than I can tell you. It lifts a tre- 
mendous load off our minds. There is more to pay even than 
all this plus what we have paid, for treatment still continues and 
the issue is uncertain. “The hospital, however, is generous and 
will consider the bill paid in full. If I could add that Dr. Tsuga 
is on the road to recovery I would be very happy. He is better 
now than he has been for some weeks and we hope for the best. 
Please express our very great gratitude whenever you meet 
representatives of the churches which have responded so gen- 
erously.’’ 

Mr. Stetson adds his word of gratitude: “We were all greatly 
encouraged and pleased that the response to the appeal for Dr. 
Tsuga was so generous. It is a great load off all our shoulders. 
The end, however, is not yet. He was getting on finely, but re- 
cently had a return of the old pain and became very much de- 
pressed, and the last I heard was again in the hospital. It is a 
very sad affair. Please express to the People who contributed 
so generously our very sincere gratitude.’’ 

Finally, the Board of Foreign Missions adds its sincere ap- 
preciation for the splendid help so generously given in this 
critical situation. It was a fine response in the true spirit of 
Christian brotherhood. 


* * 


OUR YEAR OF REAL SERVICE 


The newest department of the General Convention is the 
Ministers’ Pension Plan which completed its first year of opera- 
tion on April 1, 1929. This matter has been discussed for years. 
It became a reality on April 1, 1928, when, for the first time in 
the history of the General Convention, a plan was put into prac- 
tical operation. 

The conditions for receiving pensions are extremely simple, 
namely, having reached the age of sixty-eight or over and having 
served at least twenty-five years in the Universalist ministry. 
A total of fifty-eight men and women in our ministry have quali- 
fied under the conditions and have received payments from the 
Plan. One of these has died, reducing the number on the list 
at present to fifty-seven. 

The payments have not been large, so that some have ques- 
tioned the wisdom of doing anything as yet. But at least a 
start on an adequate pension has been made, and future years 
will witness an increase in the pensions paid. 

No service which.the Convention renders has been received 
with more sincere expressions of appreciation. Here are quoted 


extracts from a few of the many letters received after the first 
checks were sent out. They are typical of the response on the 
part of those whose long and faithful service in the ministry has 
been thus recognized. 

From a minister’s daughter: “‘My father wishes to have me 
acknowledge for him the receipt of the pension check from the 
Convention and to express his appreciation of it. For four years 
he has been confined to a wheel-chair, and this has brought a big 
patch of sunshine into his life. It is gratifying and encouraging 
to him to know that his work is not unappreciated.”’ 

From a minister’s wife: “I acknowledge for Mr. ——— the 
receipt of two pension checks received during the present year. 
Mr. has been ill since last May and is unable to write. 
Thank you for the kindly thought accompanying the check. 
An appreciative word to one whose work is done brings a ray 
of sunshine.’’ 

From an ‘‘old war-horse:’’ ‘‘Your letter with reference to 
the Pension Fund received and gracious contents gratefully 
noted. The check also arrived with the missive. It was a com- 
plete surprise to me. ‘I have been glad to serve the Universalist 
Church for over fifty years continuously. I have never been out 
of a place and never been laid up by sickness to any extent. I 
hope to continue in the places that I now fill until the end, 
which can not be very far off, and the so-called end will only 
be for a season.”’ 

Many pages of this paper could be filled with letters of 
gratitude and appreciation, of which these are typical. The ma- 
terial help rendered is important, but the thought that long 
service is appreciated makes the sunset days happy. 

This service has been rendered possible by funds accumu- 
lated by the General Convention through the years. The Gunn 
Ministerial Relief Fund established in 1873 by a bequest from 
John G. Gunn of $8,000, increased to $31,500 in 1919 through 
State and General Convention offerings and other gifts. In the 
last nine and one-half years that has been increased by various 
means to over $80,000. During this latter period the Washington 
L. Cooper fund of $8,000 was established through a bequest by 
Mrs. Cooper in memory of her husband. The Ministers’ Pen- 
sion Fund raised through the Five Year Program now amounts 
to over $35,000. 

In addition to the above, the General Convention has re- 
cently received a bequest from the late Laura F. Woodward of 
Michigan of over $12,000 for this purpose, with an additional 
bequest to be received later from the estate of her sister. Thus 
there are in the hands of the Convention funds amounting to 
approximately $135,000, the income of which is available for 
ministerial relief and pensions, a net increase since 1919 of over 
$104,000. 

In addition the Convention has recently received an Annuity 
Fund from the widow of a former minister which will eventually 
be added to the Pension Fund. This noble woman does not 
want her name printed but finally agrees to have her gift spoken 
of “if it would help to bring more money into the Pension Fund, 
in which I am very much interested.’? She writes further: ‘““You 
might make an item of it, mentioning no amount, as I wish to 
increase that, and you might omit the name—just from a minis- 
ter’s widow who knows by experience how many demands there 
are upon a minister’s income and how difficult it is to lay by 
anything for old age.”’ 

This annuity will serve several purposes. It will pay the 
donor a good, safe income during her lifetime. It will eventually 
be added to the principal of the Pension Fund. It will inspire 
other similar gifts for annuities from people who want to render 
real service with their money but who need the income for per- 
sonal use during their lives. It will make all of her gift available 
to the Convention, as such funds are not subject to State or 
Federal gift or-inheritance taxes as are bequests. The General 
Convention office will gladly give full information to any who 
desire it. 
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Religion 
Cardinal Ideas of Jeremiah. By 
Charles E. Jefferson. (Maemillan. 
$2.00.) 


Dr. Jefferson makes Jeremiah, the great 
forerunner of Jesus, live again for us in 
this collection of addresses. Prophecy, 
with Jeremiah, was utterance on great 
themes, characterized by spiritual in- 
sight, applied with passionate earnest- 
ness to practical concerns, and derived 
from a profound personal experience; in 
brief, it was great preaching. Here a 
great preacher of long ago, one whose 
work Jesus most particularly ‘“‘fulfilled,’’ 
is made a very real person. 


Young Luther. By Robert H. Fife. 

(Macmillan. $2.00.) 

More than a retelling of the story of 
Luther’s youth, an enlightening study of 
the personality of Luther in relation to the 
prevailing modes of thought of his age 
and an account of the struggle by which 
at last he discovered for himself and gave 
to the world a new formula to take the 
place of the traditional formulas. Lec- 
tures delivered in Sweden by Professor 
Fife of Columbia University. 


Francis Asbury. By William L. Duren. 

(Maemillan. $3.00.) 

The founder of American Methodism, 
who landed in 1771, who came to know 
intimately the territory from Georgia to 
Maine and reached even Kentucky, serv- 
ing as Wesley’s representative and assist- 
ant in organizing conferences and local 
churches, is an interesting figure. He is 
revealed in this book struggling with con- 
ditions, both human and physical, which 
tested the enthusiasm and ingenuity of 
his statesmanship. Persistent features 
of Methodism are better understood by 
the reader of this study of Francis Asbury, 
forerunner of the ‘‘circuit-rider.”’ , 


* * 
Social and Political Questions 
Morality in the Making. By Roy E. 
Whitney. (Macmillan. $1.50.) 


There is much common sense in this 
series of chapters dealing with various 
aspects of the question, What is right 
and how are we to know it and do it? 
True, there are unanswered questions, 
and comments that will bear close ex- 
amination, such as that “‘conscience is 
synonymous with our approval and dis- 
approval judgments.’’ But those who 
want to work out a technique for helping 
patients, employees, young people, par- 
ishioners or voters to choose well and 
wisely and through wise choice find the 
good life, will find much that is practically 
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valuable here. Mr. Whitney has had a 
training and a wide experience qualifying 
him to suggest answers in terms that the 
plain man will find intelligible. ‘Im- 
manent,” for imminent, is an unfortunate 
typographical error occurring twice on 
page 160. , 


Law and Morals. By Roscoe Pound. 
(University of North Carolina Press. 
$2.00.) 

The Dean of Harvard Law School 
propounds in three most interesting lec- 
tures his interpretation of the relation of 
legal enactments to the development of 
social morality in times past. ‘“‘Law does 
not enforce itself. Its machinery must be 
set in motion and kept in motion and 
guided in its motion by individual human 
beings; and there must be something 
more than the abstract content of the 
legal precept to move these human beings 
to act and to direct their action.” Yet 
we must recognize that the vast majority 
of legal precepts in our modern legal sys- 
tems “are anything but authoritative 
promulgations of ethical custom.’’ They 
generally represent a search, on the part 
of law-makers, for some rule that will 
follow logically from legal precedence. 
They provide only for ‘technical justice,’’ 
we may say. 

This book is in a second edition. It 
can not but help to hasten the day when 
our juridical and judicial procedures shall 
represent more closely the enlightened 
ethical judgment of the community. 


Recent Developments in the Social 
Sciences. Edited by E. C. Hayes. 
(J. B. Lippincott Co. $8.50.) 

Man is now made the subject of a 
science. Formulas are worked out by 
which his history, his institutions, his 
mentality, his behavior, are “explained.” 
Methods of quantitative measurements 
are applied to his conduct. Man is viewed 
as a part of nature. Whether this intro- 
duces into nature a disturbing fact which 
plays havoc with the formulas of exact 
science is a fair question, and there are 
those who doubt seriously whether we do 
not make a large assumption when we 
speak of “social sciences.’”’ The reader of 
this collection of essays written by very 
competent representatives of different 
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fields of investigation will be able, after 
reading it, to judge better whether the 
claim of sociology to be “‘scientific’”’ is a 
validone. Anthropology, psychology, cul- 
tural geography, economics, political sci- 
ence, and history are in turn examined to 
see what the result of recetit trends may 
be said to be. 


Emergent Evolution and the Develop- 
ment of Societies. By W. M. Wheeler. 
(W. W. Norton. New Science Series. 
$1.00.) 

For the reader who already had some 
knowledge of the more recent theories of 
evolution. Professor Wheeler, of Harvard, 
an authority on insect life, discusses the 
validity of the theory of “‘emergence.’’ — 
He questions the use that has been made 
of it by some who think it has brought 
support to theism. 


Moral Adventure. By H. B. Streeter. 

(Macmillan. $1.25.) 

One of the essays in the volume en- 
titled ‘‘Adventure’’ is here reprinted as a 
separate book. We think this a very wise 
move. Canon Streeter’s essay, as we said 
in a review, is far and away the most im- 
portant contribution to that volume. It 
is a frank, courageous, understanding 
discussion of the ethics of sex, one of the 
best things on the subject we have seen 
for along time. Dr. Streeter is never pos- 
ing; he never takes up a position because 
he is a clergyman; he is always sincere, 
and his judgment is based on intimate 
knowledge of life. He has been a well- 
known and universally respected figure in 
Oxford life for nearly a generation, versa- 
tile, sympathetic to all genuine attitudes 
of the young, and to-day he is one of the 
most influential writers in the English 
Church. 


* * 


Miscellaneous 


Magic Casements. By Ruth Perkins. 
(Woman’s Press, 600 Lexington Ave., 
New York.) 

Definite and concrete suggestions for 
the planning of summer camps, based upon 
sound educational principles. Written 
by one of the national leaders of the 
Y. W.'C. A. Of real value to any leader 
of girls’ work. 


Education for Tolerance. By John E. 
J. Fanshawe. (Independent Education, 
267 West 17th St., New York.) 

Mr. Fanshawe faces ‘‘the sad fact’’ that 
the British and American peoples are 
“farther apart than they have ever been,” 
believes “that the breach is growing 
wider,’’ and raises the question whether 
it will be possible, before it is too late, 
“to unhorse sentimentality and place in- 

(Continued on page 445) 
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CLARA BARTON’S GIFT 

One of the very latest contributions to 
the endowment fund makes us bow our 
heads. It has been sent from a grand- 
niece of Clara Barton who is assembling 
and filing certain papers of the late Stephen 
E. Barton. Among those papers was 
found an envelope containing eight one 
dollar bills in a large envelope. They be- 
longed to Clara Barton and had been 
overlooked. She had put them in that 
envelope and her cash memorandum is 
noted in her own handwriting on it. With 
these hills there came also two dollars, an 
overlooked gift to the yellow fever epi- 
demic of 1888. The ten bills have been 
framed and will be placed in the home at 
North Oxford, the committee making up 
the gift of ten dollars to the endowment 
fund. It gives us a strange feeling as we 
look at this gift, which can almost be said 
to be a contribution from Clara Barton 
herself. 

The following is a quotation from “John 
Brown’s Body,”’ by Stephen Vincent Benet, 
relative to Clara Barton: 


' Clara Barton, Old Mother Bickerdyke, 

Overworked evangels of common sense, 

Nursing, tending, clearing a ruthless path 

Through the cant and red tape, through 
the petty jealousies, 

To the bitter front, bringing up the pre- 
cious supplies 

In spite of hell and high water and pom- 
pous fools, 

To the deadly place where the surgeon’s 
hand grew stiff 

Under the load of anguish they had to 
deal, 

Where they bound men’s wounds and 
swabbed them with green corn leaves, 

There being no lint. 


Whitman with his sack of tobacco and 
comfits, 

Passing along the terrible, crowded wards, 
Listening, writing letters, trying to breathe 
Strong life into lead-colored lips. 
He does what he can. The doctors do 

what they can, 
The nurses ease a life here, another there, 
But the sick men die like flies in the hos- 

pitals. 

* * 
CAMP CHEERY 

Have you felt the call of spring in the 
air? I have and it has told me that sum- 
mer will be here almost before we know it. 

When summer is near we begin to plan 
what we will do with our time. Some of 
us like to spend part of it at Ferry Beach, 
on the beautiful coast of Maine. 

Institutes are held at Ferry Beach five 
or six weeks each summer. One of these 
weeks belongs to the Women’s National 
Missionary Association and the Clara 
Barton Guild. 


This will be the fourth year of Camp 
Cheery—that is what the Guild has 
called its Institute. Have you heard of it? 
I am sure you must have. Perhaps some 
girl from your church has been to Camp 
Cheery one of these years. Or perhaps 
you said when last year was over, “Now 
next year we will have some of our girls 
there.’”? And now next year is here. Very 
soon definite information will be sent to 
the Clara Barton Guilds and the Mission 
Circles about the week. 

Mornings are given to class work under 
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the leadership of able teachers. After- 
noons we rest, study and play. There are 
hikes and swims and all good things. 
Evenings we listen to lectures, hear fine 
music, or plan an entertainment ourselves, 
to say nothing of the chances we have to 
enjoy our lovely beach. 

From beginning to end the week is full 
of good fellowship. I would like to go 
on telling you more about it, but I just 
have not room to say more this time. Will 
you not, Clara Barton Guilds, plan now 
to send your delegates, and will you not, 
ladies of the Mission Circles, help some 
girl in your church, if there is no Guild 
there, to join us at Camp Cheery? 

Ruth Drowne, Camp Leader. 


Our Young People 


Conducted by Dorothy Tilden 


IS IT WORTH WHILE? 

Occasionally we get discouraged and 
then: we wonder, ‘““‘What are we accom- 
plishing in our work for religious educa- 
tion—is it worth while after all?’ Or we 
become super-optimistic and we think, 
“Oh well, after all, all churches are be- 
coming liberal in thought even though not 
in name, people are not orthodox as they 
used to be.’’ But either of these attitudes 
of mind received a decided jolt and a 
comprehensive answer in an article which 
appeared during the week of March 17 
in one of the Boston dailies. 

The title of it was, ‘““Youth’s Tribute 
Paid to Gipsy Smith,”’ telling of the “‘en- 
thusiastic and joyous ovation” paid to 
the evangelist by 3,500 boys and girls be- 
tween the ages of fifteen and twenty-five. 
And quotations, even the briefest sort, 
from the message which he gave to them 
show the sort of ideas he was trying to 
impress: “If you allow the devil to put 
his black paw on your white spirit he will 
leave a mark that will never be rubbed out, 
and I want you to decide for Christ be- 
fore that black mark is upon you.” And 
in commenting upon this quotation from 
the speaker who preceded him, ‘‘When we 
are seen by God through the blood shed 
by His son on Calvary, our crimson stains 
become as white as snow,’’ Gipsy Smith 
remarked: ‘It’s so true, the difficulty 
is to get people who need the cleansing to 
believe it.’’ 

And that sort of ‘‘gospel’’ is what Gipsy 
Smith is giving to those young people of 
Boston whom he can reach. Young people 
the same age as those that we are dealing 
with in our unions, with the same degree 
of intelligence, the same interests, and the 
same needs. 

What is it that is the fundamental harm 
of this sort of thing? Why should we be 
interested in it at all? For one thing, be- 
fore they left, ‘‘at least half of them 
signed decision cards’ signifying that 
they were anxious and willing to become 
followers of Christ. And, as is common 


‘with that type of meeting, there will be 


no definite “follow up’’ of these young 
people. That is one of the fundamental 
things in such a system that is harmful. 
In the momentary clutch of mob psychol- 
ogy a group of young people—and what 
is easier to influence than such a group at 
such a time—-“‘decide to become Chris- 
tians.’”’ Then they are sent back into their 
ordinary routine and nothing more is 
done about it. No religious education, no 
attempt to teach them how to think 
straight, no attempt to give them the 
fundamental knowledge which they need 
to develop a philosophy for their lives! 
That is why J say that meetings of this 
sort are an answer to our discouragement 
in the cause of religious education. With 


this as an example of the sort of thing that ~ 


OO  ——— 


was carried on in the past, and it is only © 


a hangover though still powerfully strong 


in many instances, our little progress is ~ 
not discouraging, rather it is astounding. | 


If we in our churches are teaching our 


young people to think out their own re- — 


ligion instead of forcing our ideas into. 
their minds, if we are giving them the 
background and the foundation and letting 
them build thereon their own philosophy, 
then we are doing something that will 
counteract the effect of such meetings as 
this one which has been reported. 

The reception paid to Gipsy Smith, 
the enthusiasm of the press and the pub- 
lic, show us that Orthodoxy is not becoming 
liberalism, but it makes our task more clear 
and more important than ever. 

For our Y. P. C. U.’s and for our church 
schools as well, it points the need of 
training in thought rather than playing 
on emotions; of giving opportunity for 
service rather than signing pledges of de- 
votion; and of developing religion rather 
than forcing acceptance -of theological 
ideas. If we are doing things (and have 
we not made at least a fair start on doing 
them?), then we are doing something 
that will counteract the effect of such men 
as Gipsy Smith. 


| 
| 
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Sunday School Search Lights 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 176 Newbury St., Boston 


WHEREABOUTS 
Miss Earle: 
April 7-138. Wakefield, Mass.; 
bridge, Mass.; Headquarters. 
Miss Slaughter: 
April 7-13. Boston, Mass. (Conference 
of Directors); Headquarters; Dolge- 
ville, New York. 
Dr. Huntley: 
April 7-13. Providence, R. I.; Head- 
quarters; Orange, Mass. 
* * 


MOTHERS’ DAY MATERIAL 


The second Sunday in May is observed 
as Mothers’ Day. Some churches may 
observe Mother and Daughter Week, 
with a social banquet or other events., 
The following supplies, published by the 
International Council of Religious Edu- 
cation, 5S. Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Jll., 
will prove helpful in planning your pro- 
gram. Order from them or from the State 
Council, sending cash with order. 

A Service of Worship for Mothers’ Day, 
1 cent each, or 75 cents a hundred. 

Mother and Daughter Song Sheet, 1 
cent each. 

General descriptive folder, including 
banquet suggestions, 1 1-2 cents each or 
$1.25 a hundred. 


Cam- 


* * 


THE THIRD FLOOR BACK 


Charles Clayton Morrison, of the 
Christian Century (great editor of a great 
magazine), came to Boston to speak upon 
the Peace Pact and the prospects for in- 
ternational comity. Church school work- 
ers ought to know one point that this 
clear-thinking prophet emphasized over 
and over. ‘Look out for the children,’’ 
he urged. ‘““There must be years of care- 
ful education before permanent peace is 
assured, and the field of hope is with the 
young.”’ Dr. Morrison has been among 
the foremost advocates of ‘“‘the outlawry 
of war,’’ reiterating the phrase when to the 
majority of people it meant nothing but 
a vague and unsatisfactory ideal. Now 


‘that war is about to be outlawed by all 


the nations of the world, he is sane enough 
to see that it must be driven out of human 
minds and hearts. The church must de- 
velop men and women of good-will. 
Those most open to influence are now in 
its schools. 


No one is fitted for our oftice work 
who does not go into the field and no one 
is fitted for our field work who does not 
spend a considerable part of the time in 
the office. Each form of service is an in- 
dispensable preparation for the other. 
Sometimes a friendly critic will say: “What 
in the world do you people do when it is 
announced in ‘Whereabouts’ that you are 
‘At Headquarters?’ Do you sit and swap 
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INSTITUTE INFORMATION 


Places, Periods and People 


for 1929 
Barre, Vermont. June 138-16. 
Rev. Francis W. Gibbs, Rev. 


Weston A. Cate, Mrs. Mary I. 
Chamberlain, Miss Eleanor Pres- 
cott. 

Galesburg, Illinois. June 16-21. 
Rev. Laura Bowman Galer, Rev. 
A. Gertrude Earle, Rev. Harold 
Lumsden, Rev. Lambert Case, Mr. 
Waitstill Sharp, Miss Dorothy Til- 
den. 

White Lake, North Carolina. 
June 17-23. Rev. F. B. Bishop, 
D. D., Miss Mary F. Slaughter, 
and local leaders. 

Atlanta, Georgia. July 6-14. 
Miss Mary F. Slaughter, Miss Dor- 
othy Tilden, Rey. Ladie Rowlett, 


Mr. William. Himebaugh, and 
others. 
Ferry Beach (Saco), Me. August 


3-10. Mr. Carl A. Hempel, Rey. 
A. Gertrude Earle, Rev. Clifford 
Collins, Rev. George E. Huntley, 
D. D., Mrs. Ruth Owens Pullman, 
Miss Mary F. Slaughter. 

Murray Grove (Forked River), N. 
J. August 25-September 2. Rey. 
A. Gertrude Earle, Rev. Clifford W. 
Collins, Rev. Clifford R. Stetson, 
Miss Rebecca McLaughlin. 
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yarns about your experiences when you 
are traveling and are really doing some- 
thing?’”’ Come in and watch. No; each 
new member of the staff is warned that 
the service at home will be not one whit 
less strenuous than that in the field. There 
are dozens of letters to be written every 
day; there are conferences with people 
from far and near; there is always “‘some- 
thing to write;’’ there are meetings to 
plan and meetings to attend. And, of 
course, there are more books to be read 
by any competent leader than a dozen of 
us could hope to master. It is delightful. 
But it is not easy. 


A good many thinking people are 
quite dismayed by the doctrine of be- 
haviorism, now widely taught in schools 
and college and, as they think, endangering 
the whole moral life of American youth. 
Others, not in danger of panic, neverthe- 
less confess themselves confused. They 
wish they knew just what Dr. Watson 
and his associates are teaching and just 
how to confute his arguments. There is a 
truly great book which will help those 
who will take time to put on their in- 


tellectual spectacles and give it studious 
attention. ‘Taking the Name of Science 
in Vain,”’ by Horace J. Bridges, contains, 
besides some other sections not as satis- 
factory, a thorough-going discussion of the 
mechanistic and behavioristic theories, 
with such logical statement that it would 
seem that every convincible reader must 
be convinced. The book is commended 
to those who do not object to a little in- 
tellectual perspiration. 


The passing of dear Car] Henry brings 
to mind the beginning of Sunday school 
participation in Japanese service. At a 
meeting of the Rhode Island Association 
some one suggested that there was need 
of a third woman missionary in the Sun- 
rise Kingdom, and Carl, quick of thought, 
jumped up with the statement that the 
Sunday schools ought to support her and 
the suggestion that a hundred schools 
might give twenty cents apiece each Sun- 
day, thus assuring an adequate salary. 
Characteristically he pledged his own 
school at North Attleboro to head the list. 
Several other promises were made that 
day, and soon enough schools were added 
so that the missionary was engaged. This 
work was done by the Women’s Mis- 
sionary Association hefore the General 
Sunday School Association had begun to 
function. The ideal of a hundred schools 
was not attained, but a good beginning 
was made. The plan was good except 
that it asked the same contributions from 
all schools of all sizes, too much for the 
smallest and not enough from the larger. 
When the General Association took over 
the responsibility, the method was changed 
somewhat and the number of giving 
schools was greatly increased. It is to 
be said, however, that the impulse to en- 
gage in international enterprise, with its 
vast educational results, originated in the 
fertile brain of Carl Henry. And it is 
interesting to notice that quite often 
even now we receive a check for ten dollars 
and forty cents for Japan, showing that 
some school yet clings to the old idea of 
twenty-cents-per-Sunday. 


Miss Katherine Lee Bates was much 
pleased to know that the Universalist 
church school at Ruthven, Ontario, uses 
her famous hymn, simply substituting 
“Canada, the Beautiful’? for ‘America, 
the Beautiful.’”” When I informed her 
about this wider use of her work, she wrote 
a letter of appreciation and added that 
she had heard also of ‘‘Australia, the 
Beautiful,’ “Hawaii, the Beautiful,’ and 
even “O Palestine, the Beautiful.’’ In 
Hawaii “sugar cane’’ is celebrated in- 
stead of “‘waving grain.”’ 

The Sojourner. 
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Among Our Churches 


Church News 


PERSONALS 


Rev. Arthur Edward Wilson, until re- 
cently minister of Unity Church in Brock- 
ton, Mass., has accepted a call to the Uni- 
tarian church in Grafton, Mass., beginning 
April 1. 

Rey. Harold Scott of Camp Hill, Ala- 
bama, is representing the Universalists 
of the South at the School for Rural 
Workers at Vanderbilt University, Nash- 
ville, Tennessee, April 1 to 15. 


Mrs. John van Schaick, Jr., is recovering 
from a sharp attack of flu, with other 
complications, at the Pasadena Hospital, 
Pasadena, California. The return of 
Dr. and Mrs. van Schaick from Cali- 
fornia, originally scheduled for April 8, 
will not be much delayed. 


Rev. Charles A. Haney of North Attle- 
boro is giving a series of lectures to the 
students of Crane Theological School on 
business methods in church management, 
and on one of the mornings last week he 
led the chapel exercises before the students 
of Jackson and Tufts. 


Prof. Harold E. B. Speight of Dart- 
mouth College spoke at the Idlewild 
Retreat on April 2, and was the preacher 
at King’s Chapel, Boston, April 2 to 5. 
He then started for the West and will be 
at the University of Wisconsin April 9 
to 18, to study the Experimental College. 
He will preach in the new chapel at the 
University of Chicago April 14 and 21 
and week days between, and will address 
the Dartmouth alumni and the Methodist 
ministers of Chicago April 15. 


Rey. U. S. Milburn, D. D., of Everett 
gave his lecture on the Passion Play at 
Goddard Chapel, Tufts College, on Good 
Friday evening. It was before the stu- 
dents of Crane, but the faculties and 
students of Tufts and Jackson were also 
invited. The lecture was a fitting close 
to the Lenten period and all were en- 
thusiastic over the beauty of the pictures 
and the inspiring interpretation of the 
Christian story and the presentation of it 
in the play. 

Rey. and Mrs. Clifford R. Stetson and 
family of Shizuoka, Japan, will sail on the 
Madison from Yokohama on April 30, 
arriving in San Francisco on May 15. 
Mr. and Mrs. Stetson-are completing their 
first term as missionaries in Japan under 
the Board of Foreign Missions. Mr. Stet- 
son plans to attend the Y. P. C. U. Con- 
vention in Atlanta in July, as he has been 
the Young People’s representative in 
Japan. 

Rev. Elmer D. Colcord is one of the 
contributors to the newly published volume 
on “‘The Postal Service of the Confederate 
States of America,’? by August Dietz. 
Mr. Colcord, as an enthusiastic philatelist 


and Interests 


for several years, has been especially in- 
terested in the Confederate stamps, and 
some of his “‘finds’’ are shown in the Dietz 
book. In his work of 440 pages Mr. Dietz 
has made a monumental contribution to 
philatelic study and added an important 
and fascinating chapter to the story of 
“The Lost Cause.’’ 


Mrs. Theresa Homet Patterson on 
March 22 delivered an interesting lecture 
on her rambles in New Zealand before the 
Travel Club of Pasadena. 


Maine 

Dexter.—In spite of the fact that our 
church has been without a permanent 
pastor since the latter part of November, 
all of the various organizations are func- 
tioning in the usual manner. The Ladies’ 
Aid has a calendar which plans some 
money-making activity for each month, 
with an annual fair in November. The 
Clara Barton Guild recently presented 
two short plays which were well attended. 
Perhaps we were most anxious for the 
welfare of the Y. P. C. U., which had 
been the special care of the Pullmans. 
But, thanks to the faithfulness of one 
young couple, members of the Boneka 
Club, the Y. P. C. U. has held its meetings 
regularly and with a fine attendance. The 
church school, with an enrollment of 
about a hundred, has maintained an 
average attendance of seventy-six thus 
far during the year. It has just held a 
very successful Parent-Teacher evening 
with Miss Susan Andrews of Portland, 
Maine, as after-dinner speaker. A simple 
pageant was given at Christmas and 
another at Haster. The Mission Circle, 
Boneka and Men’s Clubs have all kept to 
their usual schedule. However, our 
Dexter parish is looking forward with 
eager anticipation to the first Sunday in 
April, when our new pastor, Rev. Wm. J. 
Metz of Perry, N. Y., will assume his 
duties here. 

Norway.—Rey. Pliny A. Allen, Jr., 
pastor. The teachers and officers of the 
Sunday school enjoyed a supper and con- 
ference with Rev. A. Gertrude Earle in 
February. The school made the annual 
hike to the Norway Lake Mothers’ Club 
on Feb. 23. Mothers of Norway Lake 
members provided lunch. A program of 
winter sports was carried on -during the 
afternoon. A supper and entertainment 
on Feb. 27 drew the largest crowd in years. 
Miss Gardiner’s first grade orchestra, 
twenty-five in number, delighted the 
audience. A series of suppers and social 
evenings at the homes of different mem- 
bers has added materially to the social 
life of the parish. 


Massachusetts 


Somerville, First—Rev. George EF. 
Leighton, D. D., pastor. The outstanding 


event of the winter was the celebration of 
the diamond anniversary on Feb. 17 and 
18. On Sunday morning, the 17th, Dr. 
Leighton preached an appropriate sermon, 
“After Seventy-five Years,’’ and there 
was special music by the young people’s 
choir. In the evening a fellowship service 
was held with special music by Dr. Max 
Sherman, violinist, Ralph M. Drake, ’cel- 
list, and Miss Edna Holdsworth, soprano 
soloist. A history of the society was given 
by Rev. Gertrude Earle, and Dr. John A. 
Cousens, president of Tufts College, spoke 
of the close relationship between the col- 
lege and this church. Charles A. Tufts, 
who seventy-five years ago gave the land 
for the erection of a Universalist church, 
also gave the land for Tufts College. 
Words of congratulation and good cheer 
were given by Hon. David A. Ross, act- 
ing mayor of Somerville, Rev. Roger F. 
Etz, D. D., Executive Secretary of the 
General Convention, and Rev. George A. 
Mark of the First Unitarian Church. On 
Monday evening was held the home 
gathering. A reception was held from 6.30 
to 7 with Dr. and Mrs. Leighton re- 
ceiving, assisted by Laurence A. Howard, 
chairman of the parish committee, and 
Mrs. Howard, J. Frank Wellington, presi- 
dent of the advisory board, and Mr. and 
Mrs. Charles Robertson, George O. Nel- 
son, superintendent of the church school 
and Mrs. Nelson, Mrs. R. Y. Gifford, 
president of the Woman’s Union and Mr. 
Gifford, Henry E. W. Bean, president of 
the Men’s Club, and Mrs. Bean, Sidney 
Lovering, president of the Y. P. C. U. 
The special guests were Hon. Lem M. 
Conwell, LL. D., mayor of Somerville, 
and Mrs. Conwell, Mrs. Emma Powers, 
widow of Dr. Levi M. Powers, a former 
pastor of this church, Rev. Clarence 
Skinner, D. D., the grandson of a former 
pastor, and Mrs. Skinner, and Dr. Lee S. 
McCollester, Dean of Crane Theological 
School. A caterer’s banquet was served 
at 7 o’clock, Mrs. Edwin M. Powers pre- 
siding, and remarks and greetings were 
given by the special guests. After the 
banguet all adjourned to the church 
auditorium, where the closing exercises 
were held under the direction of Orville S. 
Waldron. Five minute talks were given 
by the heads of the church organizations. 
George F. Horton, clerk of the parish, 
prefaced all his reminiscences with “‘Do 
you remember?’ Remarks were also 
made by Rey. Albert S. Cole, pastor of the 
West Somerville Universalist church. The 
tenth annual men’s supper was held Thurs- 
day evening, March 14, and despite a 
heavy rain storm about 300 sat down to a 


turkey supper and fixings, provided by | 


the men. George F. Horton, who has 
directed all these suppers, scored another 
success and was presented with a wonder- 
ful tin medal in honor of the ‘“‘tinth’’ 
anniversary. Henry E. W. Bean, presi- 
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dent of the Men’s Club, presided, and 
stories were told by Dr. Huntley and Dr. 

Leighton. while Secretary of State Fred« 
W. Cook and Mayor Conwell spoke on 
affairs of state and city. An amusing 
little play, “Pin Money’’ was given by 
Alonzo M. Haines, Lewis Watt, Mrs. 


| Dorothy Waldron and Miss Elinor Powers. 


The Woman’s Union has been busy in 
many lines and at its regular meetings has 
presented many well known speakers on 
religious and civie matters. In January 
this society was hostess for a well at- 
tended Public Meeting. 


Worcester.—Rey. Fenwick L. Leavitt, 
pastor. We had a fine Easter at All Souls 
Church. Our Holy Week meetings were 
the best we have had. The church was 
well filled for Monday and Thursday 
evenings. Seventeen new members were 
received. 

Boston, Redemption.—Rev. John Smith 
Lowe and Rev. Cornelius Greenway, pas- 
tors. The service on Holy Thursday will 
never be forgotten by those present. The 
beautiful church was lighted wholly by 
candles on the ledges and in the chancel, 
and the noble music of Gounod and Mo- 
zart gave depth and richness to the com- 
munion service and the recognition of new 
members by Dr. Lowe and Mr. Greenway. 
Dr. Harold Marshall, long a member of 
this church, was the preacher, and forty- 
one new members were received into fel- 
lowship. 

Melrose.—Rev. G. H. Leining, pastor. 
On Palm Sunday this society celebrated 
the fortieth anniversary of the dedication 
of its present church building. The pro- 
gram used forty years ago was reproduced, 
with the names of the present partici- 
pants in small type under those of Dr. 
Eddy, Dr. Skinner, Dr. Miner, and others 
who took part in the original service. The 
same lessons and the same music were 
used, including hymns written for the 
dedication by Rev. W. A. Start and Rey. 
J. W. Talbot, the first pastor. Mr. Lein- 
ing took the text used by Dr. Richard 
Eddy forty years before, and Rev. Harold 
Marshall, a former pastor, occupied the 
place that Dr. Miner so filled in the original 
service. In place of the report of the 
original building committee, Miss Marjory 
Sturges announced that a fund for a new 
church had already been started by mem- 
bers of Mrs. Friend’s Sunday school class. 


Attleboro.—Rev. [. V. Lobdell, pastor. 
A unique and impressive worship service 
was held in the church school on Palm 
Sunday when the Ever Ready Class of 
high school girls, Miss Helen White, 
teacher, had charge. Their program em- 
phasized religious art. The president, 
Eleanor Guild, presided. The services 
opened with music by the orchestra, fol- 
lowed by the hymn ‘“‘When Morning Gilds 
the Skies.’”’ The topic of the service was 
“The Spirit of Joy.’’ After the scripture 
reading and a moment of silent prayer, 
Louise Lobdell at the piano played “The 
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Lord Is My Shepherd,’’ while her father 
read the Twenty-third Psalm to the ac- 
companying music. The offering was taken 
by Marion Fife and Edna Lewis. The 
program was mainly a picture talk on two 
famous paintings, ‘“The Last Supper,” 
by Da Vinci, and ‘Christ in Gethsem- 
ane,’ by Hofmann, loaned by one of the 
local stores. Matt. 26: 20-80 was read 
by Suzanne Garner, and a description of 
Da Vinci’s picture was given by Doris 
Dumican assisted by Clarissa Stevens 
and Gwendolyn Lander. Dorothy Patt 
read Matt. 26 : 36-46 and Betty Lamb 
gave a brief appreciation of Hofmann’s 
picture, with Dorothy Gardner and Gwen- 
dolyn Lander assisting. Louise Lobdell 
then read a story based on an experience 
of a boy who was inspired by the painting 
of “Christ in Gethsemane.”’ At the close 
of this service the class surprised the 
church school by presenting the picture, 
“The Last Supper,’’ beautifully colored 
and framed, to the school. Janet White, 
the youngest member of the class, made 
the presentation speech, and Mr. Lester 
W. Nerney received it in behalf of the 
school. 


Rhode Island 


Providence, First Church.—Rev. Wil- 
liam Couden, pastor. Easter was char- 
acterized this year by the largest con- 
gregation for many years, the largest num- 
ber of communicants participating in holy 
communion in our records, seven new 
members received, making twelve since 
our last report, and four children were 
christened. Mr. Couden has just been 
elected secretary of the Rhode Island 
Ministers’ Association, an organization 
that comprises practically every Protestant 
minister in the state, and that meets 
regularly once a month in Providence. 

* * 


OUR LIBRARY DESK 
(Continued from page 441) 
telligence and sanity in the saddle.’’ The 
essay is somewhat inconclusive, emphasiz- 
ing more the futility of the current methods 
of well-intentioned people who are trying 
to bring about better relations than the 
constructive program in which he believes. 
His solution is that to educate our young 
men and women in the belief that self- 
interest imposes on the United States and 
Great Britain the necessity of pacific re- 
lations is a far better guarantee for the 
future than the cultivation of individual 
contacts, for the latter are as likely to lead 
to irritation and misunderstanding as to 
good feeling. Here we disagree with the 
author and we do not think he has made 

his point. 
Joseph and His Brethren. By H. W. 

Freeman. (Henry Holt. $2.50.) 

Only a writer who had himself lived and 
worked on the land could produce a novel 
of the quality of Joseph and his Brethren. 
Mr. Freeman has drawn with great fidelity 
a picture of the unimaginative, stolid, 
Suffolk peasants whose devotion to their 


445 


own. piece of land surpasses all other pas- 
sions in their lives. They are part and 
parcel of the land: even if they try to 
break away love of it lures them back; it 
takes their youth and strength as its un- 
questioned right and in time breaks them 
at the plough or the harrow. Love, long- 
ing for adventure, desire for an easier life, 
all are sacrificed to this stern, beloved 
taskmistress. 

A tale so gripping in its character-por- 
trayal well deserves the popularity with 
which it has been received, and one can 
not but hope that other tales of the soil 
by the same pen will follow in due course. 


* * 
CHURCH MEMBERS REPORTED IN 
1929 
Previously. reported =<. ... sees 39 
INorway3¢ Maines s..:9:2-.0 0 «.ccoheteces One 4 
Provincetown, Mass: «apse 9 
Boston, Mass., Redemption ........ 41 
Medford vs Niass so i0.. 3s ness eee 2 
Providence, RL.) First pes 12 
Boston, Mass., Grove Hall ........ 12 
Worcester, Mass., All Souls ........ ale 


Salem Me NLASS > or: 8, <.. Gena ey aCe 7 
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WHO CAN HELP? 


A letter recently received from one of 
our fine ministers asks whether a position 
can be found for a blind girl, well educated, 
and graduate from the Perkins Institute 
for the Blind, who is capable and trained 
for teaching, has a good singing voice, can 
use the dictaphone and typewriter, and 
has had a course in household arts in addi- 
tion to her training in Braille. 

She is willing to go anywhere where her 
services are needed. If any reader can 
make a helpful suggestion, please pass it 
on to the Manager of the Publishing House. 


* * 


HOLY WEEK IN CHICAGO 


The Chicago Liberal Ministers’ Associa- 
tion inaugurated noon-day Lenten ser- 
vices down town in the Cort Theater 
during Holy Week. Speakers and sub- 
jects: Dr. L. Ward Brigham, St. Paul’s 
Church on the Midway, ‘‘The Meaning of 
Lent;’’ Rev. Walton E. Cole, Third Uni- 
tarian Church, “Religion and Modern 
Life;’”’ Rabbi Felix Levy, Temple Im- 
manuel, “A Jew Looks at Lent;’” Dr. 
Morrison Thomas, Ravenswood Congrega- 
tional Church, ‘“‘The Radiancy of Life;’’ 
Dr. Preston Bradley, People’s Church, 
“A Modern Golgotha.”’ Carl Craven of 
St. Paul’s on the Midway directed the 
music. 

* * 


PUBLIC MEETING W. U. M. S. 


At the Public Meeting at the Church 
of the Redemption on Thursday, April 25,. 
it is expected that Dr. John van Schaick, 
Jr., will tell of his recent visit to Friendly 
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House. Mrs. Persis C. Shedd, treasurer 
of the Women’s National Missionary 
Association, is to be the other guest 
speaker. 

In the afternoon there is to bea Mis- 
sionary Pageant which originated with 
and is being carried out by Mrs. George E. 
Huntley, assisted by Miss Mary Slaughter, 
head of the Pageantry Department of the 
General Sunday School Association, who 
has arranged the several episodes and is 
the author of the speaking parts. 

The date is April 25, 1929. Make your 
plans to be there. 


* * 


DR. POTTERTON SAYS 


In Boston there is published a weekly 
paper, bearing the responsible title, the 
Christian Leader. It is a broad gauge 
religious paper. To be completely frank 
and truthful, it is a Universalist paper. 

The editor, Dr. John van Schaick, has 
been a teacher, an active clergyman, a 
Red Cross worker in Belgium with the 
title of Colonel, and for several years an 
editor, growing in power and influence. 
Because of the latitude allowed his readers 
in replying, expressing approval or dif- 
ferences; the diligence in the endeavor to 
see the many angles to truth; the courage 
in fighting his own way, and a general 
kindliness, I commend the editor and the 
paper. 

There are numerous subscribers in our 
kirk, but I would like to know that the 
number is reaching upward. Here is an 
excellent paper, that will be made better 
by your subscription and through your 
knowledge of the church in the nation, 
you will become a more effective member 
of the Church of Our Father in Brooklyn. 
Try my word and prove its truthfulness,— 
The Little Minister. 


* * 


LAYING THE CORNER-STONE 


The ceremony of laying the corner-stone 
of the. National Memorial Church in 
Washington, D. C., will be held on Sun- 
day, April 28, 1929,at 4 p.m. Following 
is an outline of the proposed program. 
Fuller details will be given later. 

Hymn—‘‘A Mighty Fortress.” 

Invocation and Lord’s Prayer. 

Responsive Reading and Declaration of 
Faith. 

Anthem—‘‘Hymn to Peace.” 

Address. 

Hymn—‘‘One Holy Church.”’ 

Depositing of Records. 

Prayer of Consecration. 

Hymn—‘‘For All Thy Saints.’’ 

Ceremony of Laying the Corner-stone. 

Anthem—‘‘America.”’ 

Benediction. 


Notices 


FERRY BEACH REUNION 
The Annual Reunion of the Ferry Beach Park As- 
sociation will be held in the First Universalist Church 
of Charlestown, Mass., on Friday evening, April 12, 
1929. Dinner will be served at 6.30. Tickets are 


$1 each and should be reserved through Miss Ruth 
E. Hersey, 14 Worcester St., Boston, Mass. Fol- 
lowing the dinner there will be dancing and an 
evening of entertainment and Ferry Beach socia- 
bility. All Ferry Beachers and their friends are 
welcome. 

To reach the First Universalist Church take 
Boston Elevated trains to Thompson Square. The 
church is located on Church Court, immediately 
back of the Charlestown Five Cents Savings Bank 
Building. 

Elmer D. Colcord, Secretary. 
* * 
MASSACHUSETTS FELLOWSHIP 
COMMITTEE 


At the regular meeting of the Fellowship Com- 
mittee of the Massachusetts Universalist Conven- 
tion, Monday, March 25, the following action was 
taken: 

License of Donald Hoyt renewed as of Jan. 30, 
1929. Ordained clergyman’s license granted to 
Rev. (Miss) Marguerite V. Pohek. Rev. Fred At- 
kins Moore transferred to Illinois. Full fellowship 
granted to Rev. Wm. Ware Locke and Rey. James 
Alcock. 

Noted ordination of Erie A. Ayer at North Wey- 
mouth, Mass., on Jan. 27, 1929, fellowship being 
conferred by Rev. L. S. McCollester, D. D. 

George F. Newcomb, Secretary. 
eee 


CONNECTICUT Y. P. C. U. CONVENTION 


The annual convention of the Connecticut Y. P. 
C. U. will be held Saturday and Sunday, April 13 
and 14, 1929, in New Haven, Conn., beginning with 
the business meeting on Saturday afternoon at 
1. There will be a banquet and dance on Saturday 
evening and church services Sunday morning. 

Margaret Belden, Secretary. 
+e 
OHIO FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 


March 20, 1929, Rev. R. S. Kellerman accepted 
on transfer from New York. 

March 6, letter of transfer granted Rev. Harold 
Guy Don Scott to the Alabama Universalist Con- 
vention. 

Sara L. Stoner, Secretary. 
ime 

ALABAMA FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 


Rev. Harold Guy Don Seott has been accepted 
by transfer from the Ohio Universalist Convention. 
W. H. Nall, Secretary. 
* * 


EASTERN MASSACHUSETTS Y. P. C. U. 
BANQUET 

The “Ship Ahoy’ Union, of Salem, Mass., will 
entertain the Eastern Massachusetts Banquet and 
Dance on April 6. The banquet will be held at 
6.30 in the Universalist church banquet hall, and the 
dance in historic Hamilton Hall, on Chestnut St. 
Tickets for banquet and dance are $1.50 and reser- 
vations should be sent to name signed below. Over- 
night accommodations for those desirous of them 
provided reservations are received in time. Please 

send all reservations for tickets by April 2. 

Susan C. Andrews, 
28 Briggs Street, 
Salem, Mass. 
+ 8 


GENERAL CONVENTION TRUSTEES 


The next meeting of the Board of Trustees of the 
Universalist General Convention will be held in 
Washington, D. C., on April 29 and 30, 1929. All 
matters of business to be presented at this meeting 
should be in the Convention office, 176 Newbury 
St., Boston, Mass., not later than April 20. 

Roger F. Etz, Executive Secretary. 
* * 


THE CHAUTAUQUA SCHOLARSHIP 


The Edward Everett Hale Scholarship for the 
Summer Schools at Chautauqua is available for 
some young woman teacher who has an assured 
public school position for the year 1929-30 at a 
salary not exceeding $1,500, preferably a Unitarian 
or Universalist. This scholarship will meet all the 
expenses of board, residence and tuition during the 
six weeks’ term at Chautauqua, including all the 
privileges of the regular Chautauqua Assembly 


programs. Applications should be made as promptly 
as possible to the Rev. George H. Badger, 200 East 
Livingston Ave., Orlando, Florida. This scholar- 
ship is maintained by the Unitarians and Univer- 
salists attending the Assembly sessions each year, 
through the agency of the Unitarian-Universalist 
Headquarters. 
* 2 
$4,000 IN PRIZES FOR TWO BOOKS 


Under the conditions of the John C. Green Income 
Fund the American Sunday School Union is seek- 
ing by the prize contest method to secure manu- 
scripts for two books on popular religious themes. 
The subjects and conditions as set forth in their anr 
nouncement are suggestive; and the generous prize 
offer for each successful manuscript should prove 
an inducement to writers. This announcement will 
be sent to any one on request. 

They offer a prize of $2,000 for a manuscript on 
“Religion in Education,” and another prize of 
$2,000 for a manuscript on ‘‘The Heroic Appeal of 
Christianity to Young People.” 

The manuscript on the subject of “Religion in 
Education” should show “the educational worth of 
the Bible, and of religious teaching based upon it.” 
The style should be popular and readable, with a 
wide appeal. It “‘should have a convincing message 
to voters, lawmakers, parents and teachers.” 

The offer of a prize for a manuscript on “The 
Heroic Appeal of Christianity to Young People” is 
“based upon the conviction that our young people 
will find in Christianity, when rightly presented to 
them, a gripping appeal to the finest and noblest 
living.” The form of this manuscript may be what 
the author chooses. 

The contests close March 1, 1930. The Editorial 
Department, American Sunday School Union, 1816 
Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa., will furnish full 
particulars on request. 

* ite 
MAINE FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 


Rev. Constantine Nicholas Eliopoulos of Brown- 
field admitted to fellowship. Rev. Ernest H. Carrit 
transferred to Massachusetts. 

G. W. Sias, Secretary. 
* 
WOMAN’S ALLIANCE OF BOSTON AND 
VICINITY 


The next meeting of the Universalist Woman’s 
Alliance of Boston and Vicinity will be held Friday, 
April 12, at 11 a. m., in the Church of the Redemp- 
tion, Boylston and Ipswich Streets, Boston. Speak- 
er, Rev. Cornelius Greenway. 

All are cordially invited to be present. 
box lunch. 2 

Minnie H. Carr, Corresponding Secretary. 


Obituary 
Miss Annie Giddings 

Miss Annie Giddings died on Jan. 22 at her home 
in Mechanic Falls, Me. Had she lived until June 
she would have been seventy-three years of age. 
She had lived in Mechanic Falls for many years, 
and was greatly beloved by the entire commuaity. 
She was so quiet and unostentatious that few knew 
of her kindly deeds except the beneficiaries, but 
these were so numerous that her death caused wide- 
spread sorrow. 


Bring 


Church Decorations 


Designed and executed by Harry Cochrane have 
a quiet, restful, distinctive charm—a combina- 
tion of rare beauty and chaste dignity that 
is never attained except by the hand of 
a trained student of ecclesiastical art. 


HARRY HAYMAN COCHRANE 


Church Decorator and Mural Artist 
581 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 
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CHURCH SUPPLIES 


Responsible Houses 
and 
Reliable ones 


CHURCH WINDOWS 
MEMORIAL WINDOWS 


Alfred M. Bell Company 
79 Sudbury St. Boston, Mass. 


LEADED GLASS MEMORIAL 
WINDOWS 


Church Pews and Furniture 


THE GEORGE W. WISE COMPANY 
289-291 Congress St., Mass. 


EDDING 
INVITATIONS 


With the appearance of engraving 


WALLACE SPOONER, Printer 

101 Bristol Street :: :: Boston 
the restorative 

seis. peace 


FOR A FEW GUESTS scr: 


large estate of rare charm: secluded, yet — Boston, 
the heart of which is only five miles distant. A wholesome 
and attractive table, scientifically adjusted to individual need 
when required. Free conveyance to and from neighborhood 


es. 
WOODLAND CREST 
23 Rockwood St., Jamaica Plain, Mass. 


Will you help provide family life 
for 600 girls and boys? 
Send your gift to the 
Children’s Aid 
Association 


41 Mt. Vernon Street 
Boston, Mass. 


ROBERT H. HALLOWELL, 


Chairman Finance Committee. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


Boston, 120 Boylston St. 

New York, 225 Fifth Ave. 

Syracuse, 402 Dillaye Bldg. Spokane, So. 309 Wall St. 

Philadelphia, 1420 Chestnut St. Portland, 409 Journal Bldg. 

Pittsburgh, 549 Union Trust Bldg. Los Angeles, 548 So. Spring St. 
Send to any address above for circular. 


Birmingham, 808 Title Bldg. 
Kansas City, 1020 McGee St. 


150 enrertAINMENT TICKETS 


PR EE 


With a year’s subscription to Money Making Plans, 
a monthly magazine full of new ideas for entertain- 
ments, socials, oe new games, stunts, and plays. 


Year $2. Sample 
Desk 10, 2346 N: High St., Columbus, Ohio. 


SKINNER 


ORGANS 


THE SKINNER ORGAN COMPANY 


Dorchester -:- -:- Massachusetts 


THE CHRISTIAN LEADER 


Educational 


Lombard College 


Founded 1851 


CURTIS W. REESE, D. D., President 


ROGER S. GALER, LL. D. 
Chairman Board of Trustees 


Co-educational, maintained jointly by Universal- 
{sts and Unitarians. Balanced courses, modern in 
spirit and content, lead to recognized degrees in Arta 
and Sciences. A Coliege not so large as to make in- 
struction impersonal, nor so small as to forbid 
thorough training in many fields. 


For catalogue or information, address: 


The Registrar, Lombard College 
Galesburg, Illinois. 


The St. Lawrence University 
Canton, N. Y. 


Dr. Richard Eddy Sykes, President 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


Courses leading to the Degrees of B. A. and B.S. 
Edwin Lee Hulett, M. A., LL. D., Dean 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of B. D. 
Dr. John Murray Atwood, Dean 


BROOKLYN LAW SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of LL. B. 
Dr. Wm. Payson Richardson, Dean 


SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE 


Granting Certificates of Graduation 
Van C. Whittemore, Director 


WESTBROOK SEMINARY 
and JUNIOR COLLEGE 


College Preparary, Boarding and Day School for Girls 
also Two Year College Course 


Agnes M. Safford, Prin. Maude P. Thayer, Dean. 
Portland, Maine. 


BIBLES » TESTAMENTS 


Testaments 

Pocket size, clear type, self-pronouncing, 
silk cloth, 45 cents; leatherette, 50 cents; 
leather, 60 cents. 

Bibles 

Child’s self-pronouncing, pictures and 
maps, leather, overlapping edges, size 3 1-2 
x 5 2-8 inches. $1.75. Larger size for 
young people and adults, $2.25. 


Teacher’s Bible 
Large clear type. Concordance and 
Helps, real leather. overlapping edges, 
size 5 1-4 x 7 1-2 inches. Either the King 
James or American Standard version. 
$4.00. 


Universalist Publishing House 


Tufts College 


JOHN A. COUSENS, LL. D. 


President 


THE SCHOOL OF LIBERAL ARTS 
JACKSON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
THE ENGINEERING SCHOOL 
THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 
THE CRANE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
AND, IN BOSTON? 

THE MEDICAL AND DENTAL SCHOOLS 


For catalogue, address the Dean of the respective 
department, or 
The Registrar, Tufts College, Mass. 
P. O. Address for the Medical and Dental Schools 
416 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Dean Academy 
FRANKLIN, MASS. 


Dean Academy is an endowed boarding school 
for young men and young women, offering execp- 
tional advantages for education in every depart- 
ment of broad culture. Its buildings are commodi- 
ous and thoroughly equipped for school work and 
for homelike living. Its courses fit for any college 
or scientific school, and it has courses, also, fitting 
for practical life. A large corps of instructors, able 
and experienced. Courses in Music, Art, and Speake 
ing under special instructors. The atmosphere of 
the school is homelike,and helpful, and the spirit of 
the students is enthusiastic and loyal. A commod 
ous gymnasium with competent instruction provides 
for the physical well-being. The school has a new 
Science building with well-equipped laboratories, a 
domestic science department for girls, admirably 
equipped with an able instructor. Delightfully lo- 
cated in a clean and beautiful New England town. 
The income from a large fund is expended for the 
benefit of the pupils and makes the terms very rea- 
sonable. For catalogue address the Principal, 


ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt. D., 
Franklin, Mass. 


Ryder Divinity School 
of 
Lombard College 


Affiliated with University of Chicago, offers ex- 
eeptional advantages for theological training, with 
laboratory practise. 

Write, Ryder House (Universalist Dormitory) 
1865 E. 60th St., Chicago, Ill. 


Burdett College 


156 Stuart St., near Tremont St., Boston 


A Modern School of Commerce 


Courses: Business, Accountancy, Short- 
hand, Combined, Secretarial, Normal, 
Business Administration. 
Founded 1878 Send for Catalogue 
Address F. H. BURDETT, Pres. 


Crackling 


“T am satisfied on one thing at last; I 
found where my husband spends his 
evenings,’ remarked Mrs. Gadabout. 

“You don’t say so, dear; how did you 
find out?’’ questioned the excited Mrs. 
Gossip. 

“T stayed at home one evening last 
week, and found him there,’’ answered 
the satisfied lady.—Arkansas Utility Newss 

* * 

The teacher had just finished telling the 
story of the Pilgrims to a group of small 
children. 

“Now, Gertrude,’’ began the teacher, 
“when the Pilgrims had been here a year 
and had gathered in their good crops, 
what did they do?’’ 

“Buy a car,’’ replied Gertrude promptly. 
—Hxchange. 

* * 

Such fun, this job hunting! You know, 
being a college man I never wear a hat. 
Yesterday I was standing in a bookshop 
waiting to be hired when a lady came in, 
picked up a book and handed me two 
dollars. To-day I’m going to loiter in a 
piano store.—Centaur. 

* * 

WARNING—Unless the parties, who 
allow their police dogs to run at large, in 
the vicinity of the Fourth Street School 
building, are tied at once. They will be 
rounded up and shot.— JOSEPH GRIGG, 
Chief of Police—Bangor (Pa.) paper. 

* * 


Scientists, according to a news item, 
are working with the ameba in an attempt 
to discover some of the secrets of man, 
but, so far as we are able to remember at 
the moment, we have never confided in 
one.— New York Hvening Post. 

* * 

Mabel: ‘‘Aren’t you crazy for summer?”’ 

Gert: ‘Yes, I can hardly wait for the 
time to come when I can be as warm from 
my knees down as I am from my knees 
up.’’—Sam Hill in the Cincinnati Enquirer. 

* * 

“Russia,’”’ says a report, ‘‘is in the grip 
of an epidemic of techekajohyt.’’ First 
aid in this ailment calls for wrapping the 
patient warmly and sending for the proof- 
reader.—Detroit News. 

* * 

Gypsy: “I tella your fortune, mister.” 

Stude: “How much?” 

Gypsy: “Twenty-five cents.” 

Stude: “Correct. Howdja guess it?’’— 
Oklahoma Whirlwind. 

* * 

“How long have you been in Florida?”’ 

“So long that I’ve spent all of my 
money.” 

“T’ve been here a week, too.’’—Royal 
Arcanum Bulletin. 

* * 

A film actress was recently married on 
a motor-boat. It is understood that she 
had never been married on a motor-boat 
before.—London Opinion.- 
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WEEKLY STORY PAPERS 


Recommended for 
Universalist Sunday Schools by the General Sunday School Association 


ke WELLSPRING 


The Wellspring 


For Young People of Teen Age 


This weekly has long been famous for 
the appeal of its wholesome stories. These 
stories more than entertain — they set up 
new ideals and help build character. 

Young people today are thinking for 
themselves as never before, on the vitally 
important problems of individual and 
social life. The stimulating discussion 
courses and special articles featured in The 
Wellspring will give them sympathetic 


guidance. 


Boyland 


For Junior Boys 
Approximately nine to twelve years of age 


Each paper is crammed full of stories of heroic adventure, 
of dauntless pioneers, of brave knights and of courageous 
makers of history. These stories are designed to help junior 
boys to solve their own problems, but they are in no sense 
“preachy.” There are also articles on wild animals in their 
native haunts, on “things to make,” on radio and electricity, 
and other themes dear to the heart of every boy. 


Single subscription, 75 cents a year 
School subscription, 15 cents a quarter, 60 cents a year 


Single subscription, $1.00 a year 


School subscriptior 
22 cents a quarter, 88 cents a year 


‘The Mayflower 


For Beginners and Primary Children 
Approximately four to eight years of age 


Little children love to pore over these pages, reading the 
fascinating stories and looking at the charming illustrations. 
They love the handwork suggestions, solving the puzzles. 
and playing the new games. Only materials which will tend 
to create desirable attitudes and motives are selected. Some 
of the stories are simple enough for the “littlest” child te 
enjoy, while others are better fitted for the Primary child. 


Single subscription, 50 cents a year 
School subscription, 10 cents a quarter, 40 cents a year 


Firelight 
For Junior Girls 
Approximately nine to twelve years of age 


Firelight features fascinating stories of 
boarding-school life, of brave princes and 
beautiful princesses, and of new friends in 
foreign lands. These stories depict valor, 
faithfulness, loyalty, love, and the many 
hey are not only enter- 


ere are also interesting articles 
on “home-making,” camping, athletics, 
nature study, travel, and biography, as 
well as fascinating puzzles and games. 


Single subscription, 75 cents a year 


School subscription 
15 cents a quarter, 60 cents a year 


Send for sample copies 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 


Third 
Edition 


DID JESUS MEAN IT? 


Third 
Edition 


By Frank Durward Adams, D. D. 
Pastor of Church of Our Father, Detroit 
President Universalist General Convention 


Here is a vigorous and stimulating discussion of four key-note sayings of Jesus: 


‘Resist Not Evil’’ 
‘““Love Your Enemies’’ 


“No Thought for the Morrow” 
“Judge Not’’ 


Two chapters are devoted to each saying, making eight great lessons in spiritual 


culture. 


The book is designed primarily for the general reader, and is written in a popular, 
intensely interesting style and without technical terms or phraseology. Yet it is admir- 
ably adapted for use in classes or study groups. Following each chapter are suggested 
exercises for individual practise and demonstration. 


204 pages. 
UNIVERSALIST 


Cloth binding. 
PUBLISHING 


Price $1.00. 
HOUSE 
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